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Sox man 


Baseball season is just 
behind us, but interest in 
America’s sport is still 


intense — as Sox 
manager Joe Morgan 
found out. 

See page 22 


Tough act 


She’s cutgoing and wit- 
ty and catching her 
breath after her perfor- 
mance in “Night of 
January 16.’ She’s 
Sheilagh Cruickshank. 

See page 13 


His brother 


James Taylor is better 
known, but Livingston is 
coming to NECC with his 
pungent social satire. 

See page 18 
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Just reward 
The Board of Trustees is so 
impressed with President 
John R. Dimitry that it 
boosted his salary to the 
maximum $90,600 at its last 
meeting. The Regents have 
the final say on the presi- 
dent's salary. 
See page 4 


Real culture 
Northern Essex has a lot of 


foreign students, but there 
~ does not séem to be enough 


local interest in foreign 
cultures. The International 
Club hopes to end all that 
and help students grow 
beyond academics. 

See page 6 


Searching 
A lot of students still aren't 
sure what they want to do 
with their lives after college. 
For those students, there is 
Lisa Baroody and the Career 
Counseling Center. It's easy 
as can be. 
See page 9 


Killing fields 


There's some real 
homegrown concern on the 


farm these days. The 


referendum question was 
bad enough, but there's still 
plenty to worry about. 
Farmers are still optimistic 
about life on the farm, 
though. 

See page 10 


Night court 


The Drama Club's ‘Night of 
January 16th’ was an un- 
Qualified success — pure 
professionalism. The au- 
dience brought the house 
down. You missed it? Too 
bad. We'll tell you what you 
missed. 


See page 13 


Bygone days 
Once upon atime, college 
sport was fun. Those days of 
innocence are long gone. 
Winning is everything and 
anything goes — even 
scholarship fraud. 
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Senator blasts ‘hollow rhetoric’ on childcare 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


G ampaign ’88 swung through the 
Merrimack Valley, Monday, Oct. 
31 when Sen. Edward M. Kennedy 
[D-Mass.] visited the river cities of 
Haverhill and Lowell. Kennedy’s visit 
came eight days before he faced 
Republican opponent Joseph D. Malone 
in yesterday’s election. 

In Haverhill, Kennedy made an ap- 
pearance at Northern Essex Community 
College during a ribbon-cutting ceremony 
for the college’s child care center, which 
opened its expanded facility for infants 
and toddlers in September. 

Touring the child care center, the 
56-year old senator joked with the 
children in a whimsical story book voice, 
a cross between Vincent in Beauty and 
the Beast and the Big Bad Wolf. He told 
the children not to be too afraid of Hal- 
loween’s ghosts and goblins and warned 
them not to overdo it on the candy as he 
rubbed his stomach. ‘I always have so 
much fun when I go to day care,”’ the 
senator said. 

After the ribbon cutting ceremony, in 
which he was careful to involve each of 
the children by giving them each a 
souvenir piece of ribbon they held, Ken- 
nedy’s statesman-like stature returned. 


The senior senator from Massachusetts 
spoke to members of the college com- 
munity on the importance of federally 
supported child care programs. 

“We, as a country, say our children are 
our most precious resource. Too often 
that is hollow rhetoric,” the chairman of 
the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee said. 

Citing his fight in the Senate for pro- 
grams such as ABC, Smart Start, and the 
Beethoven Project, Kennedy told the au- 
dience gathered outside the gymnasium 
that he wanted to return to the Senate to 
carry on his work in areas like child care. 

ABC, the Act for Better Child Care Ser- 
vices, would spend $2.5 billion on improv- 
ing the availability of quality child care 
services and assist low and moderate in- 
come families in paying for child care 
services. 

Smart Start, a bill which Kennedy 
authored, is designed to help states and 
municipalities develop effective early 
childhood education programs. 

The Beethoven Project is a program 
designed to provide nutritional care to 
mother and children both pre-natally and 
neo-natally. 

Referring to the college’s committment 
to providing day care services, Kennedy 
said, ‘‘Northern Essex is a leader not only 
for this community, but in our country. 

“We're number one with all the missiles 
that we have, and you and I want us to 


Look 


who’s here 


) 


k. Alfeiri photo 


SEN. EDWARD M. KENNEDY gets a closer look at Northern Essex during aGam- 
paign romp through the Merrimack Valley last week. Kennedy spoke briefly with 
children at NECC’s Bright Horizons Day Care Center as John R. Dimitry, college 
president, and John Linnehan, Haverhill businessman, look on. 


be number one in (lowering) infant mor- 
tality and also in caring for our children.”’ 
As the senator left Northern Essex, he 
was presented with a t-shirt from the col- 
lege’s Hispanic Cultural Club. Andres 
Damiron, club secretary, awarded Ken- 
nedy the shirt in appreciation of the 
senator’s attention to human services. 
Kennedy also fielded questions from 
local reporters. He defended his status as 
a liberal, stating that his political tradi- 


tion was like that of Franklin D 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and John F 
Kennedy. 

Kennedy also responded to statements 
made during a debate with his challenger, 
Malone. When the senator was asked 
what non-defense program he would cut 
if necessary, he cited the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan Program. 


See— KENNEDY— page five 
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Child care 


Truth, not rhetoric, needed 
on crucial, national issue 


A recent visit on campus by Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy, a leading child 
care advocate in the United States 
Senate, served as a reminder that our 
nation is in the midst of a day care 
dilemma. 

In the scheme of things, the day 
care crisis is a relatively new issue. 

Thirty years ago in the 1950s, 60 
percent of American families 
resembled the Cleavers and Nelsons 
with a working dad, a stay-at-home 
mother and two or more school-aged 
children. By 1980 the percentage of 
American families living that kind of 
lifestyle had dropped to eleven per- 
cent and even lower in 1986 to seven 
percent. 

Conservative critics would place 
the blame on the increased number of 
women entering the workforce. Clear- 
ly, with 56 percent of the mothers 
with children between the ages of 
three and six in the labor force as of 
1983, this has been a contributing 
factor. Yet, it is not the crux of the 
issue. At the center of the crisis is 
America’s failure to provide care for 
all our children. 

One of the main problems in the 
day care crisis is the prohibitive costs 
of quality day care. Children of poor 
and lower middle class working 

‘parents are the ones who need day 
care services the most but can least 
afford them, Consequently, many 
families are forced to settle for less 
than adequate services for their 
children. 

Because of the prohibitive costs, 
lack of availability, and uneven quali- 
ty of what is available parents of all 
financial means are often left with 
the unfavorable alternative of leav- 
ing their children unsupervised. Ap- 
proximately thirty three percent of 


elementary school children are lat- 
chkey children, who are left unsuper- 
vised early in the morning and who 
return to an empty house in the after- 
noon while their parents are at work. 
We are creating a nation of children 
at risk. 

President John F. Kennedy once 
said, “Our children are our most 
precious resource.’’ Over 25 years 
later his brother, the senior senator 
from Massachusetts, stated that 
these words are often nothing more 
than “hollow rhetoric.” 

In our nation the demand for quali- 
ty child care to nourish, educate, and 
care for our most precious resource 
far exceeds the availability of such 
services. As a nation we lag behind 
our European allies in a commitment 
to providing quality care for all 
our children. 

Programs that Sen. Kennedy is ad- 
vocating, such as Smart Start and 
the Act for Better Child Care (ABC), 
are part of the solution which will 
bring the day when as a nation we 
can offer day care services to all 
children in need. 

Only when that time comes will 
truth replace rhetoric when people 
and politicians echo the words of 
President Kennedy. 


Blanket commendation 
inappropriate for Senate 


To the editor: 
I am writing to you in response of the 


articles written about the Student Senate © 


Meeting, Monday, October 17, that ap- 
peared in the October 26 issue of The 
Observer. You managed to avoid the 
temptation of sensationalism by pro- 
viding just a summary of the events that 
occurred at that meeting. In one article, 
specifically, you commended the Senate 
for acting responsibly in recalling the 
nomination and election of officers. I feel 
that it was inappropriate to commend the 


entire Senate the 
circumstances. 

At the first meeting of the Student 
Senate, several members were unable to 
attend due to conflicting schedules, in- 
cluding myself. When I notified the 
Senate Adviser, Stephen Michaud, 
beforehand of my prior committment, he 
said that I would be missing informal in- 
troduction exercises and nothing more. 
Senate meetings are usually scheduled on 
Mondays, so I inquired as to when the 


considering 


Approximately 30 percent of all children are so-called 
latchkey kids — young ones who have to fend for 
themselves at home after school because parents are 
working. Without adequate supervision and access to child 
care, horrible accidents like the one above could happen. 


Student elevator use 
creates a problem 


By Kim Cameron 
Staff Reporter 


\ serious problem has developed in C- 


Building because of students and 

staff using the elevator which is 
designed primarily for students and staff 
with disabilities. 

Since the vending machines were plac- 
ed on the first floor, the problem has 
grown worse because students often use 
the elevator to bring them to the second 
or third floor after picking up a snack. 

“The building has been there for over 
17 years and there has never been more 
of a problem with using the elevator than 
there is now,’’ said Rubin Russell, direc- 
tor, office for students with disabilities. 

It’s not a great problem for students 
who are clearly disabled or on crutches 
because students will move over to let 
them use the elevator. When someone 
needs the elevator because of a heart or 
lung condition, it poses a problem, 
Russell said. 

“We put up signs and informal reports 
tell me it’s had little effect,” he said. ‘The 
signs have been up for two weeks and 
they are still being ignored.” 
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Barely surviving 


Referendum regulations would 
spell trouble for family farms 


By Rob Walsh 
Staff Reporter 


ave the family farms”’ was the cry 
S from the opponents of the refe- 
rendum question voted on in yester- 
day’s election which attempted to 
regulate the treatment of farm animals. 

Many Massachusetts farms are small, 
family owned businesses, which are strug- 
gling to survive in a state which has in- 
creasing operating costs and rising land 
values. 

Agriculture is a money-making 
business and new regulations would on- 
ly hinder production and require farmers 
to make costly changes in their farming 
techniques. This could lead to increased 
costs which are passed on to the 
consumer. 

Proposed regulations would be made by 
the Dept. of Food and Agriculture. An ad- 
visory board, made up of veterinarians 
and animal scientists, would examine 
agricultural practices and make sugges- 
tions to the commisioner. In order for any 
of the suggestions to go into effect, the 
board would need to budget approximate- 
ly 10 cents per Massachusetts resident. 

Do we need such a board? To start 


Candidates 


To the editor: 

In response to the recent editorial in 
the Observer regarding the extremely 
poor turnout for the student elections, I 
felt in general, that much of your 
criticism was well founded and deserved. 
However, I take issue with the statement 
that the candidates were also to be blam- 
ed for their lack of informing their con- 
stituency. Inform them of what? That 
there is an election? What qualifications 
they have? What they think about school 
issues? What opportunities did they 
have? That you did not mention. And if 
the candidates were to inform the student 
body, by what means should they do it? 
The paper? The radio station? Word of 
mouth? Posters? 

With elections held within weeks of 
the start of the Fall semester, the problem 
arises that those seeking office must con- 
tend with the pressure of orienting 
themselves as well as the rest of the stu- 
dent body, to the demands of the cur- 
riculum, new teachers, lines at the book 
store, student ID’s, and drop and adds for 
those classes over booked or cancelled. 
Not to mention, the money woes of more 
than one student busy trying to earn or 
locate monies to pay for their classes! In 
your criticism, you fail to mention that 
the early semester time schedule when 


with, there has not been one complaint 
made in the past four years regarding in- 
humane treatment of farm animals in this 
state. 

Granted, there is the possibility that 
drugs included in farm animal diets may 
endanger our health. In fact, without this 
law consumers may never know whether 
the veal we eat was fed an anemic diet. 

There is already an animal welfare 
regulatory system in the state which has 
high standards for the treatment of farm 
animals, however. 

Do we need to spend more money for 
another advisory board? The small fami- 
ly farmers in this state need our support 
and cooperation and not another advisory 
board if they are going to survive. 


not to blame for low student turnout 


Observer 
Letters 


the elections are held, are restraining, not 
only to the office seekers and students, 
but also to the faculty and the ad- 
ministration, who are just as bogged 
down as the arriving students with try- 
ing to get into ‘‘the swing of things!” 

| noticed, that in your choice of words 
you did not specifically mention The 
Observer by name. Instead, you used the 
word “‘media’’. What that word conjures 
up in most people’s minds these days, is 
TV or the Radio. What media were you 
referring to? Channel 4, 5, 7 or CNN? 
What radio station were you indicting? 
WBCN or the campus station? You could 
have served the readers by naming those, 
who you hold responsible for the pending 
demise of our Student Senate election 
process. And I trust, the name of The 
Observer will be found among those so 
indicted! Y 

As to the apathy of so many students 
to the democratic process on campus 
(voting); I hope that those who complain 
most about Bush and Dukakis and the 
poor functioning of our governmental 
systems, were not among those who 


preferred not to vote. This terrible plague 
of unconcern for the democratic system 
on campus carries over to the civil 
government elections. Unless a person 
wishes to register a complaint of 
dissatisfaction against certain nominees 
by not voting, they fail themselves 
through their unconcerned attitude and 
betray the trust invested in them by 
those who have fought hard for civil 
rights, and the men and women who gave 
of themselves in war, the ‘‘full measure 
of devotion” their very lives. 


What are the students from other na- 
tions on our campus to think? They see 
what we say and contrast that with what 
we do. Are not we the ones who have been 
born here in America, charged with the 
precious responsiblity of exercising our 
God-given right to govern ourselves? 
Should we not reach out in words and ac- 
tions to those who wish to enjoy the im- 
mense freedoms we have and instruct 
them as to their inalienable rights? 
Should not the school faculty and the 
school adminstration endeavor to secure 
their ‘‘own futures’’ by providing every 
opportunity to educate the present day 
students; not only in academics, but also 
in social and civil responsiblities? Do they 
not see that their very futures are forever 


bound with the students of today who 
shall be our leaders of tomorrow? 

So then, what is it that we can do, that 
may provide a better format for any 
future elections? Perhaps we should con- 
sider over-lapping the term of office to the 
middle or end of the fall semester. That 
way, after everyone has settled down and 
is in the swing of things, the office seekers 
would have the opportunity to inform the 
electorate as to who they are, what they 
want to do for the school, and what 
academic and other qualifications they 
have. Then the student electorate will 
have a chance to chose for themselves on 
the basis of being informed their student 
government through a democratic pro- 
cess. Perhaps the college can conduct 
debates on pending issue that face the 
body? Perhaps The Observer can print a 
profile on each student before an election? 
After all, it is the student’s activity fees 
that the government handles. Should 
they not have a greater voice in who that 
government shall be? Let us work 
together if we are to be educated 
together. That way, perhaps we will 
understand that we all are in need of a 
process that allows us to practice and 
prepare ourselves for the real world that 
will govern our lives.U 

Al LeCourt 


Senate — from page 2 


next meeting would be scheduled since 
the following Monday was a holiday. I 
was told at that time, that it would be 
rescheduled to the morning of Wednes- 
day the 12, or Thursday, the 13. 

On Wednesday, October 12, I was in- 
formed by a fellow Senator that the 
meeting had been held the day before, on 
Tuesday. Before the next meeting was 
held, I was informed that elections for of- 
ficers had taken place at this Tuesday 
meeting, and that only eight of the 15 
Senate members had been in attendance. 
I felt that an injustice had been served 
to the absent Senators, as well as the en- 
tire student body that we are supposed 
to represent. I wanted to address this 
issue at the next meeting of the Senate. 

At the October 17 assemblage of the 
Student Senate, other members who had 


also been absent at the last meeting, 
brought up the discussion regarding the 
election of officers. At this point I made 
a motion to recall the nominations in 
order to enable, collectively, the process 
to be carried out as originally created. To 


this suggestion I was greeted with con- 
tempt and indignation. Hostility ensued, 
and I really resent my integrity being 
questioned, especially by Junior Senators 
who have never served before. 

| also find it ironic that some of the 
people who voiced the greatest opposition 
to this suggestion of a re-vote, were the 
people who managed to attain a position 
through this ‘‘midnite vote’ at which 
barely half of the Senate was present. I 
also find it ironic and very hypocritical 
that one of the Senators who had gone so 
far as to write a letter to you (that ap- 
peared in this column) two weeks ago 
complaining about lack of involvement in 
Student Government, was also the same 
person who was a major proponent 
against a re-vote for officers and sought 
to exclude some from the process, who 
had gotten involved. I guess it’s true, 
power corrupts. 

The purpose behind this letter is to in- 
form any of the readers about why 
“Senate Results Question,” the Student 


Government Association has a Constitu- 
tion that outlines how the Senate should 
operate. Since many Senators are new 
this year, I felt it necessary to inform 
them that any vote taken must have a 
minimum number of Senators present. 
Since I had the “‘privilege’”’ of bearing the 
bad news, namely that the election was 
invalid because of the lack of a quorum, 
I have been treated with contempt by 
several members. I hope the air is now 
cleared, and any reader will understand 
why the cloud had formed. Finally, I 
would like to take this opportunity to ap- 
plaud Al Lecourt for his wisdom and 
sense of fair play. Despite his lack of ex- 
perience at this level, he saw the need for 
a recall through intuition and overall 
political insight. The group should func- 
tion as a unit collectively, and hopefully 
they can move forward in doing this. 
Sincerely, 
Matthew J. LaFleur, 
Student Senator 
Business Transfer 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY 


By Tom Pecorelli 
News Editor 


N ECC President John R. Dimitry is 


concerned that the college will 
soon be experiencing a reversion of 
state funds. Dimitry said that a Boston 
Globe article confirmed his worries that 
the state will be holding back funds that 
have already been allocated because tax 


Dimitry says state budget woes may hurt NECC 


Lawrence plan threatened 


revenues have not been coming in as an- 
ticipated. 

“T am increasingly worried about the 
financial condition of the Commonwealth, 
and consequently Northern Essex Com- 
munity College,’’Dimitry said. 

Dimitry fears that the expansion 
scheduled for the Lawrence campus in 
1989 may be in danger. NECC has been 
promised 54 new positions and 50,000 sq. 
ft. of new space for the Lawrence facility 
in the 1989 fiscal year. Dimitry will be 
meeting with the Chancellor of Higher 
Education to discuss the state’s financial 
woes, in reference to the NECC situation. 

The future for part-time teachers at 
NECC does not look promising, according 
to Dimitry. He explained that the majori- 
ty of part-time teachers belong to the 
night division, which does not receive 
state funding. 

In order for their salaries to increase, 
student’s tuition would have to be rais- 
ed. Night students are already paying 
three times as much as day students. 


Dimitry also said that the college may be 
required to lay-off many of the part-time 
day division teachers if the state severe- 
ly impounds NECC’s revenue. 

President Dimitry recommends that 
students register early for the Spring 
Semester. He estimates that many sec- 
tions offered will be reduced and 
availability will be limited, given the im- 
pending cut backs. 

Looking on the up side, Dimitry was 
proud to announce that the NECC’s 
Radiography Program received Re- 
Accreditation from the Committee on 
Allied Health Education and Accredita- 
tion. The department received the award 
based upon a satisfactory progress 
report. 

Sen. Edward Kennedy’s visit to the 
child care center was very successful 
according to Dimitry. A very large 
turn-out greeted the senator for his tour 
of the facility. Dimitry also indicated that 
arecent report from the Board of Regents 
listed NECC’s child care facility as the 


largest in all of public higher education. 
Students and faculty who attend 
classes in C-Building will be pleased to 
know that maintenance is under way on 
the heating systems.Dimitry consulted 
the Superintendent of Building and 
Grounds, Ed Sheehan, who said that 
Johnson Controls of Waltham is 
renovating the energy management 
system as part of a $318,000 grant. 
Work began two months ago in the Stu- 
dent Center and the men are currently 
working on C-Building, Dimitry said.0 


Trustees boost president’s salary again 


By Tom Pecorelli 
News Editor 


Tz NECC Board of Trustees voted 


7-2 in favor of an increase in Presi- 

dent John R. Dimitry’s salary at 
their October 28 meeting. The trustees 
reccommended the maximum salary 
allowable, $90,600, be implemented in the 
fiscal year 1989, on the basis of Dimitry’s 
performance evaluation. The Board of 
Regents will make the final decision 
whether or not to grant the increased 
salary. 


The trustees also approved the follow- 
ing trust fund budgets: 


O Financial Aid Grants 

0) General Scholarships 

O College Testing and Student 
Insurance 

CO Facilities Use 

1) Gallaudet University 


All College Purpose 
Bookstore 
Food Service 
Technology 
LJ- Overhead Trust 

An annual NECC Leadership Awards 
Program was also adopted by the 
trustees. NECC will recognize individuals 
who have made significant contributions 
to the commmunity and have distinguish- 
ed themselves as leaders. 


A committee will be assigned by the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees to con- 
sider nominees for the leadership award. 

Grants were unanimously approved in 
the following areas at last Wednesday’s 
meeting: 

Amesbury Arts Commission 

West Newbury Arts Commission 

() Webster Charitable Foundation 

[JInteractive Videodisc Technology 
Program 
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Evaluations may be requested 


Editor’s Note: 


The Dean of Student Affairs and Student Activities Offices wish to notify 
the student body that mid-term evaluations may be requested from your in- 
structors. Contact the Student Affairs or Registrar’s Office for further 
information. 

Request for Mid-Term Evaluation 

Dear Faculty Member — The catalog states that students may request a writ- 
ten evaluation from their instructors at any time during the semester. This form 
is intended to facilitate the process of requesting and providing ths informa- 
tion. Please provide the information requested below, and any other informa- 
tion which might be helpful, to the student. Thank you. 


Student provide this information. 


Student’s Name 


Address 


City, State, ZIP 


Course Number and Title 


Faculty member provides this information: 


Progress to date: Excellent Very Good Fair Poor Failing 


B B+ G+ C..C..D-+-.2 Der 
Excellent Very Good Fair Poor 


Comments: 


Instructor 
(Signature) 


OMarch of Dimes 
Donation 


Scholarship 


The trustees recognized that the In- 
teractive Videodisc grant is not likely to 
be accepted by the Regents, but they ap- 
proved it in case the funds become 
availible. 

An educational report was presented on 


the Commmercial and Graphic Arts Pro- 
grams before adjournment. Dean Robert 
MacDonald, Chet Hawrylciw, chairper- 
son, division of humanities and com- 
munications and Cathy Latourelle, coor- 
dinator of the desktop publishing pro- 
gram, provided an explanation of the pro- 
gram and displayed impressive examples 
of the students’ work.0 


NECC horizons expand 
with Reading extension 


New location has many advantages 


By Andrea Reynes 
Staff Reporter 


he horizons of Northern Essex have 

grown as another campus exten- 

sion was started this fall at the 
Reading Memorial High School in 
Reading, MA. 

The Reading location offers several ad- 
vantages. According to Naomi Shertzer, 
outreach campus coordinator, a main fac- 
tor in choosing Reading is that ‘Reading 
is a town that cares very much about its 
education.” 

A Reading campus also targets a rapid- 
ly growing area. It is in a prime spot for 
addressing the needs of the many 
businesses in the Route 128 area at a low 
cost, with easy access. The campus 
building is described by Shertzer as at- 
tractive, well maintained and providing 
a good resource system. 

The course program is designed with 
some very practical, wide ranging needs 
for its students. For those who have been 
out of school for years and need a non- 
threatening reintroduction, the non-credit 
courses can provide that means, Shertzer 
said. 

Computer classes, relaxation, and self- 
improvement offerings comprise the non- 
credit courses. Included in the programs 
are Building Self-Esteem, Older Women: 
Arriving and Thriving, Marketing for 
Your Small Business, and 10 Seconds to 
a Better Golf Swing. 

Credit classes cover some of the re- 
quired college fundamentals, such as 
English Composition I and College 
Algebra and Trigonometry. 

For the Business crowd Principles of 
Management, Introduction to Quality 
Management, Principles of Marketing 
and Introductory Accounting are offered. 

More classes are in the planning stage 
for the Spring semester. Future course of- 


ferings will, in part, be determined by the 
feedback from the community, Shertzer 
said. 

Credit for bringing practical education 
to the Reading area belongs to several 
people. An agreement was worked out 
through the combined efforts of Marc 
Alterio, director of adult and communi- 
ty education for the Reading School 
system; John Peroni, NECC dean of con- 
tinuing education, and Shertzer. 

Dr. Munnelley, superintendent of 
schools in Reading and John Dimitry, 
NECC president, signed the agreement. 

Additionally, the full cooperation and 
support of people at the site and of in- 
structors was cited by Shertzer for ena- 
bling this project to progress without 
major obstacles. 

Shertzer noted that the “mission” of 
the college, making education “‘attractive 
to as many as we can” is further realized 
by this extension campus.U 


* 
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The senator said he thought he made 
it clear in the debate that he didn’t want 
to cut loans to students, but increase col- 
lections on defaulted loans and decrease 
interest payments. Kennedy estimated 
that this could bring a savings of $100 
million in the program. “I am a strong 
supporter of Guaranteed Student Loans,”’ 


Ken nedy — From page 1 


he said. 

After making stops at local 
newspapers, later that evening Kennedy 
delivered a speech focusing on his effort 
to liberate Jews from the Soviet Union at 
Haverhill’s Temple Emanu-El. The 
senator also answered questions from the 
large Haverhill audience. 


Banner day 


SEN. EDWARD KENNEDY cuts ribbon banner at Bright Horizons day care center 
during a one-day blitz of the Haverhill area. At left, youngster hands Massachusetts’ 
senior senator baloons. - 
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New Gallaudet president inaugurated 


By Donna Peglow 
Staff Reporter 


| King Jordan was formally inaugurated 


as the eighth President of Gallaudet 

University in Washington D.C. recent- 
ly. He is the first deaf president in the 
history of the University, established in 
1864 by its founder and first president, 
Edward Gallaudet. 

Philip Braven, chairman of the board 
of Trustees at Gallaudet, opened the in- 
augural ceremonies stating that the 
university stands for “‘a community of 
excellence.” 

The National Anthem was lead in sign 
as well as sung and if that didn’t give one 
goose bumps, seeing deaf children sign 
the song The Greatest Love of All did. 

The invocation was delivered by Rev. 
John Oliver. The clergyman married Jor- 
dan and his wife, Linda 20 years ago. 

The proceedings included speeches 
from students and statesmen. 

“This is the day we in the world witness 
the inauguration of the first deaf presi- 
dent. It is the symbol of the end of pater- 
nalism for deaf people. We are in control 
of our own destinies. The future is bright 
and we will achieve much more,” said 
Gregory Hlbok, president of the student 
council. He congratulated Jordan and 
pledged his support to him. 

Cynthia Olson, chairman of the staff 
advisory committee, said she was confi- 
dent of Jordan’s committment and proud 
to be part of Gallaudet today. 

Jordan’s disability will indeed make 
him a role model for students. He will 
enlighten the next generation into a more 
positive image, an image that proclaims 
that persons with disabilities of any kind 
can excel and compete with the rest of 
society. 

Sen Thomas Harkin (D-Iowa) was one 
of the guest speakers. In reference 
to Jordan, he said, “You have succeeded 
in advocating the world about deafness, 
that deaf people are entitled to dignity 
and respect. You brought the deaf com- 
munity together around the world. You 
are my hero.” 
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| KING JORDAN, new president of 
Gallaudet University. 


Harkin has a deaf brother and has 
knowledge of sign language, though he 
professes to be a little ‘‘slow.’’ He said 
that “this great day did not just happen 
by accident. Jordan made it happen.’’ He 
added that Jordan is a sensitive, strong, 
forceful, and intelligent leader. 

After two hours of speeches, Jordan 
was Officially inaugurated as the 8th 
President of Gallaudet University. 

There were not many dry eyes when 
Jordan introduced his ‘“‘best friend, ad- 
visor and harshest critic,” his wife, Linda. 

He said his appointment was made 
possible by people “who committed 
themselves to a cause which is just and 
right.’’ He believes that excellence is not 
reserved for those who can hear and that 
excellence is the heart of his mission as 
president of Gallaudet. 

“My vision has become clearer as I 
have moved from student to faculty 
member to dean to president, my vision 
of what a person who is deaf can do,” Jor- 
dan said. 

He told how it was only 25 years ago 
that deaf students were allowed in 


graduate programs and that there are 
“changing needs of the hearing impared 
community throughout the world.” 

The center of Jordan’s mission is the 
students themselves. ‘‘We are committed 
to training them to make their way in the 
world, to perform well whether they per- 
form with a microscope or perform on 
stage,” Jordan said. 

Gallaudet is unique among institutions 
of higher education because their mission 
is to advocate as well as educate and not 
only to serve the campus community, but 
to serve deaf and hearing impaired peo- 
ple everywhere, Jordan said. 

“What Gallaudet means by ‘‘ex- 
cellence”’ is the ability to extend impor- 
tant ideas, materials and resources to new 
areas, to new groups of people of any age, 
with any degree of hearing loss,”’ Jordan 
said. 

He believes that all disabled people 
should unite to strengthen their common- 
cause, “the right of every person to have 
unlimited goals and expectations.” 

Jordan made reference to last 
March’s demonstration triggered by the 
appointment of Elizabeth Zinser, a hear- 
ing person, as president of the universi- 
ty. The deaf community united. Students, 
faculty and staff demonstrated in an 


orderly, dignified fashion. “‘Their cause 
was just and now let us begin together 
to make real the promise of that week,”’ 
Jordan said. 

To Jordan, excellence at Gallaudet 
means advocating for civil rights of the 
deaf and disabled everywhere. He 
challenged everyone of us — hearing, 
deaf, young and old — to “take the events 
of last March to your heart and your 
hands, to do the work of making this 
world responsive and welcoming to deaf 
persons.” 

Jordan grew up in Glenn Riddle, Penn- 
sylvania. Like a lot of boys in the 1960’s, 
he graduated from high school and join- 
ed the Navy. He was not born deaf, but 
at age of 20 he had a motorcycle accident 
which inflicted him with a grave hearing 
loss. His disability, however, did not deter 
his goal of obtaining an education. 

Jordan entered Gallaudet University, 
where he earned his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. He then went on to the 
University of Tennessee and received a 
doctorate. In 1973, he returned to 
Gallaudet as an employee in the 
Psychology Dept. 

Before he accepted the position as 
president of Gallaudet, he spent two 
years as Dean of Arts and Sciences. 


Choral and Music Club begins 
its first sessions of semester 


By Wendi Swenson 
Staff Reporter 


Te year’s Chorale and Music Club 


sessions are under way. Under the 

direction of adviser Mike Finegold, 
the two groups hope to have a fun and 
successful semester. 

The Chorale Club will be working with 
several different types of music from the 
60s and 70s, and also music from pop 
stars such as George Michaels, Whitney 
Houston and Debbie Gibson. Both they 
and the Music Club also hope to prepare 


several Beatles hits. 

A concert, which will serve as a fund 
raiser, is in the works. Money raised will 
be used to buy new equipment, music and 
possibly a computer for both groups. 


The Music Club meets every other 
Monday, at 11 a.m. in C-Building, Lecture 
Hall A. Jam Sessions are often held on 
Friday. 

The Chorale Club meets Monday, from 
11 to 1, in Lecture Hall A and Friday 
from 12 to 1 in room 218. New members 
are always invited and welcome.U) 
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Senate in 


‘~ 


action 
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NECC’S STUDENT SENATE approves $1,000 loan to cover initial expenses on 


planned Dec. 9 dance by the Hispanic Cultural Club. 


Senate 


okays 


loan for dance 


By Annemarie Montello 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s Student Senate recently ap- 
N proved a proposal from the 

Hispanic Culture Club to loan the 
group $1,000 for an upcoming dance. The 
loan will cover initial set up expenses, 
said Peter Flynn, club adviser, and the 
money will be returned to the Senate after 
the dance. 

It was suggested by the club that the 
Senate run the concession stand and raise 
money with the sales of food and drink. 

Flynn said that last year’s dance was 
a hit, drawing over 400 people, old and 
young alike. Scheduled for December 9 in 
the NECC cafeteria, from 9 p.m.-1 a.m., 
the dance’s admission price will be $8 in 
advance and $10 at the door. 

Senators said it should be a good 
cultural experience. Nine Senators ap- 


proved the proposal and one member 
abstained. 

In other business: 

OX A Dean’s Luncheon is being planned 
to better acquaint Norman Landry, dean 
of student affairs, with the Senators. Lan- 
dry and the Senate will speak about up- 
coming issues affecting the group. 

0 On Friday, Oct. 28, Trish Shuman, 
George Dionne and John Chopas ran a 
mock election at the NECC Lawrence 
campus. Democratic nominee Michael 
Dukakis won the vote 57-12. The Senate 
is planning a return visit in two weeks to 
continue to improve communications bet- 
ween the campuses. 

1 The Senate also proposed to have a 
suggestion box placed in the cafeteria. No 
action was taken because Al LeCourt, 
student senator, was not present to ex- 
plain his proposal.O 


International Club provides chance to grow 


File photo 
BLAIR DE ST. CROIX, International Club 
adviser. 


Television 
Club busy 
since first 
meeting 


By Peter White 
Staff Reporter 


N ECC’s Television Club has been 


busy since its first meeting last 

month. The group meets every 
Monday in the television studio, located 
in the Bentley Library basement. 

In the past month the club has elected 
officers, listened to a guest speaker and 
gotten some hands-on experience using 
the video equipment. 

“It really has been fun,” said Kim 
Cameron, vice president. The club is cur- 
rently in the planning stages of their first 
production. According to Cameron their 
first production will be a publicity video 
about NECC. The project, coordinated by 
member Sue Scanlon, will help students 
decide if they want to attend the college. 

The club’s main goal is to help students 
who wish to get into the field of television 
production and give them the experience 
they need to pursue this career. 

They raise money by using their video 
and editing equipment to copy and edit 
video cassettes. For a small fee students 
or staff may submit videotape of a home 


By Bridgette Besaw 
Staff Reporter 


N ECC’s International Club has 


something to offer everyone. 

Unlike sports clubs or special in- 
terest groups, the International Club is 
reaching out to the whole community. 

The club was founded three years ago 
by the Committee for International 
Studies, a faculty-run organization 
started by Usha Sellars, who recognized 
a need for global awareness at the school. 

The International Club, however, is a 
completely student-run organization, 
with the help of adviser Blair De St. 
Croix, staff assistant, division of instruc- 
tional development. 

Everyone involved with the group has 
gone through a transition period over the 
years. Last year the club had a strong 
core of hard working active seniors, and 
then lost them, after graduation. 

De St. Croix and others are presently 
trying to build back up a base of involved, 
energetic students, who believe that part 
of the college experience is being exposed 
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movie or a school sports game and have 
extra copies made for a relative or friend, 
Cameron said. 

Members plan to take a trip to Boston 
to view an episode of People are Talking, 
hosted by Haverhill native and former 
NECC student, Tom Bergeron. After- 
wards, they will also tour the WBZ-TV 4 
studio and meet, some of the on-air per- 
sonalities and technicians. 

Students interested in attending a 
meeting should contact adviser Hellesen 
in the television studio, ext. 3669.0 


Club 
Updates 


to the attitude and concept of world 
culture . 

Adviser De St. Croix feels that there 
is areal opportunity for students to grow 
beyond just academics. There are hun- 
dreds of students at NECC studying from 
all over world, and yet he said there is a 
real lack of student interest as far as get- 
ting involved in knowing more about 
those cultures. 

Members want the group to be an 
avenue for students to become aware of 
these cultures and global ideas. The club’s 
responsibility is to present the opportuni- 
ty to get involved, but it is the student’s 
responsibility to take advantage of their 
college environment. 

“There is a grand opportunity here for 
students to socialize beyond just what’s 
appropriate in the workplace,’’ says De 
St. Croix. Once students enter the 


workplace there is no longer the freedom 
to be who they want to be and to be as 
knowledgeable as they want. 

De St. Croix says, ‘“‘Too many student 
go to college wanting to just get a degree 
to get a job, without realizing the oppor- 
tunity that they have while here to be in- 
volved with student government, com- 
munity and social issues, cultural and 
ethical issues, and to actively make a 
change.’’ He would like to see more 
students take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

In the past the club has helped spon- 
sor many activities, such as an exhibit of 
photos from around the world. They also 
worked with the Committee for Interna- 
tional Studies to bring Dr. Fuez, Tufts 
University professor, to speak about the 
Middle East in a lecture which was con- 
sidered a great success. 

Members are organizing some exciting 
projects for this year, and are looking for- 
ward to greater participation. Interna- 
tional Club meetings will be posted. Con- 
tact De St. Croix in C-201 for more 
information.U 


Adviser unhappy in wake 
of role-play club demise 


‘ By Peter White 
Staff Reporter 


he NECC Fantasy Role Playing 

Club has been defunct for one year 

and adviser Sandra DeVellis was 
unhappy to see the club go. She said the 
students who participated in the club left 
school last fall to move on to different 
things. 

The organization’s main goal was to 
give students who enjoy role playing 
games a chance to play with a variety of 
different people. It also offered them a 
break from school responsibilities. 

The club began with seven members 
and grew to about 11. The games chosen 
for each week depended on the creativi- 
ty of the players. 

It started with Dungeons and Dragons 
and in the two years the club was func- 
tioning the club branched out into games 
like Star Frontiers, Star Trek and Marvel 
Comics. i 

“Tt was amazing how these kids could 
learn the rules to so many of the games,” 
she said. ‘“‘The games were quite 
complicated.” 

DeVellis’ main responsibility was to 
get the club off the ground. After the club 
was established, the students took it from 
there. DeVellis often stopped by during 
meetings and occasionally played a 
character with the club. Every club must 
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SANDRA DEVELLIS. 


have an adviser, according to the Student 
Government Contract. 

DeVellis said anyone interested in 
starting the club up again should contact 
her in C-370, ext. 5881.0 
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Time to register 


REGISTRAR ALLEN FELISBERTO reminds students that registration begins on 
Nov. 14 and that Transfer College Day will be held Nov. 22. 
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Farrah promotes use 
of seatbelts tn talk 


By Kim Cameron 
Staff Reporter 


otor vehicle accidents are 
Mi the leading cause of death in the 

United States for Americans ag- 
ed 1 to 40. Because of this fact, the 
Massachusetts Saving Lives Program 
was instituted. 

Maria Farrah, coordinator for the Sav- 
ing Lives Program in Haverhill, was at 
NECC recently to promote the campaign 
to BUCKLE UP. A machine was set up 
during this demonstration to show the ef- 
fects a car crash of 6-8 miles per hour has 
on the victim. The impact was so great 
at that speed that it was obvious a crash 
at a speed of 35 to 40 miles per hour could 
be very serious or fatal. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration and a private foundation, 
The Commonwealth Fund of New York, 
started the Saving Lives Program by giv- 
ing a grant to six selected communities. 
The city of Haverhill is one of the six. 
This grant will help target several traf- 
fic problems: 

O drunk driving 

O speeding 

O *riding with a drunk driver. 

The program will also focus on the im- 
portance of wearing seatbelts and using 
car seats for children. 


Observer 
Briefs 


DiBurro appointed 


Haverhill businessman, Henry T. 
DiBurro, has been appointed to the 
NECC Board of Trustees by Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis. 

“We're especially pleased to have 
someone with Henry’s business ex- 
pertise and stature in the communi- 
ty appointed to our Board of 
Trustees,” says John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president. ‘‘As a graduate of 
Northern Essex, he has a special in- 
terest in the college and in the 


Massachusetts law requires children 
12 and under to be fastened in a car seat 
or safety belt when riding in a motor vehi- 
cle. If your child is not fastened properly 
you can be fined $25 for every child not 
fastened safely. 

In Haverhill alone 2,749 accidents hap- 
pened in 1987. Eight people were killed, 
51 pedestrians were hit, 830 people were 
injured and 1,860 were not injured. If 
seatbelts were being worn in some of 
these cases, many of the injuries and 
deaths may have been prevented. 

Seatbelts reduce injuries and save lives. 
The best ones hold a person inside and 
keep him from being thrown from the car. 
Statistics show that every person in the 
world can expect to be in at least seven 
accidents over the course of a lifetime. If 
you are wearing your seatbelt, it almost 
guarantees your injuries will be less 
severe. 

Whether the accident is serious or 
minor, the chance of not being killed is 25 
times greater if a person wears his 
seatbelt. The proper use of seatbelts and 
carseats can reduce deaths and injuries 
by more than 50 percent. 

Using a seatbelt saves lives and 
prevents injuries, so buckle up. If you 
have any questions or are interested in 
getting involved in the Saving Lives Pro- 
gram, call (508) 374-2303.0 


direction in which we are moving.” 

A native of Haverhill, DiBurro is 
the president of DiBurro’s Catering, 
located in Ward Hill. He graduated 
from Northern Essex in 1963 and 
was the president of his graduating 
class. DiBurro is currently the 
chairman of the board of the 
Greated Haverhill Chamber of Com- 
merce and a director of the 
Haverhill Co-op Bank. 


Schuiteman named 


Robert A. Schuiteman, a resident 
of Essex, has been named assistant 
director of financial aid and special 
services at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. 

Schuiteman joined the staff at 


_ That time again 


Spring registration scheduled, 
classes first come, first served 


By Karen Pelletier 
Staff Reporter 


S pring registration is scheduled for 


Nov. 14 to Dec. 14. Current NECC 
students should receive a letter 
from their adviser soon to inform them 
when and where to set up an appointment 
to make out a spring class schedule. 
Allen Felisberto, NECC registrar since 
1976, said, ‘‘Remember, the sooner you 
register the sooner you will get your 
schedule.”” He also reminded students 
that registration is on a first come, first 
served basis and it should not be put off. 


If current students do not register in 
this period, late registration will be held 
starting Jan. 18. 


Students who register now will get a 
bill in December, which will be payable in 
full on Jan. 6. If tuition is not received 
by Monday, Jan. 9, their schedule will be 
cancelled and the student will need to re- 
register. 


If students don’t receive a letter from 
their advisers, or for any reason they can- 
not locate the adviser, they should go to 
the registrar’s office. 

Transcripts are required for the ad- 
viser’s conference. Copies are available at 
the Registrar’s Office free of charge. 
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LINDA HESTRROINE 
Essay contest 
is scheduled 


By Derek Bellavance 
Staff Reporter 


he English Department is holding 
an essay contest to acknowledge ex- 
cellent student writing from English 
Composition I and II classes. The star- 
ting gun has gone off and the due date 
is Nov. 23. 
“It’s better for students in these 
classes to write a couple of essays for 


Northern Essex in 1986 as assis- 
tant director of cooperative 
education. 

He has worked previously in ad- 
ministrative positions at Went- 
worth Institute of Technology, 
Boston University, and 
Masachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The Michigan native holds an 
M.A. and a Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and a B.A. from 
Hope College. 


Reynolds is counselor 


Cynthia J. Reynolds, a resident of 
North Reading, has been appointed 
academic, personal and transfer 
counselor for Northern Essex Com- 


In other registration news: 

(1) Transfer College Day is Nov. 22 in 
the cafeteria from 10-12:30 p.m. Approx- 
imately 60 colleges will be there to 
evaluate transcripts and make sure 
NECC credits are transferable. 

L) New students wishing to register 
should start in the Admission’s Office in 
B-Building. They will receive a registra- 
tion letter in late December or early 
January, telling them to come in to 
register on Jan. 11, 13, 17 and 18. 

_] Students enrolled in the English as 
a Second Language Program will have a 
special registration day in late December, 
after the ESL grades are out. 

U) Tuition for Massachusetts residents 
is $32 per credit plus an additional $11 
per credit in college fees. The maximum 
tuition charged is $384 and an extra $11 
in college fees for any credits beyond 12. 

L] New Hampshire residents’ max- 
imum is $480 for 12 credits. Any extra 
credits added on will cost $11 in college 
fees, per credit. Full-time foreign students 
pay $1,344 per semester. 

CL) Students wishing to receive financial 
aid in the spring semester should apply 
now. 

Any questions about spring registra- 
tion should be brought to the Registrar’s 
Office or the Admission’s Office. 


practice before they indulge themselves 
in the contest,” Linda Desjardins, publici- 
ty chairperson and instructor, dept. of 
English, said. 

If an essay seems impressive to an 
English professor, it will be submitted to 
a faculty panel which will choose the 
award winners, Desjardins said. The 
faculty panel changes after each contest. 

“Students can write any kind of essay 
they want,’”’ Desjardins said. ‘“‘We have 
had many people write personal stories as 
well as humorous essays.”’ Submitted 
essays will be judged on Nov. 23. 

Essays which make it to the panel will 
usually be split up into two categories: 
top honors and honors. The owners of 
these essays will be acknowledged at an 
awards presentation on Dec. 12 in the 
Top Notch Theatre. All are invited to at- 
tend this celebration. 

Gifts will be given to the winners and 
some of their essays will be read. “‘It’s a 
nice change to acknowledge what 
students do right instead of what they do 
wrong,” Desjardins said. 

The English Department is expecting 
many essays to be submitted by instruc- 
tors this Fall because of recent successes 
in the competition. Winning essays will 
be printed in a future issue of The 
Observer.O : 


munity College’s extension campus 
at Reading Memorial High School. 

Reynolds will be available on a 
walk-in basis at the high school on 
Tuesday nights from 6:30 to 8:30 
p.m. and by appointment at the 
Haverhill campus on Mondays and 
Wednesdays from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Reynolds earned a Bachelor’s 
degree from Michigan State 
University in Communication 
Education and will be receiving her 
Master’s in Community Counseling 
from Salem State College 


A former high school English 
teacher, Reynolds also has worked 
in the public relations department 
of Fidelity Mutual Funds Corpora- 
tion in Boston. 


Features 
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Support 


Student finds NECC 
has what she needs 


By Chris Fogel 
Staff Reporter 


hree unwed mothers show the good 

and bad points of trying to juggle 

school, family and money. These 
NECC students prove that despite the 
hardships, it can be done. 

Angela Hatch was 18 when she was 
married and she had her first child, Rox- 
anne, 4, when she was 19. 

Hatch was separated at 20 and is now 
waiting for the courts to give her a legal 
divorce. 

She is concentrating on psychology as 
a liberal arts major and plans to transfer 
to Merrimack College after graduating 
from NECC. 

At the moment her daughter Roxanne 
is at the Bright Horizons Daycare Center, 
but she will be in first grade when Hatch 
graduates, so day-care will not be a pro- 
blem while she is in school, Hatch says. 

Hatch currently receives a Pell Grant 
through the Financial Aid Office, which 
states a student has to be over 24 to 
receive the aid unless he or she has a 
dependent. 

Hatch decided to go to NECC because 
a high school diploma wasn’t enough for 
her. She wanted something more to help 
her get a better job. 

She pays $130 a month for part-time 
day-care at Bright Horizons. ‘‘The day 
care is very good. My daughter likes it 
very much,” she says. 

Since day-care is expensive, it’s hard to 
find help caring for her child after school, 
she says. When day-care is not available, 
Roxanne stays with her grandmother. 

“On occasions my mother takes Rox- 
anne, like on weekend nights,’’ Hatch 
says. “Otherwise, if I go anywhere, Rox- 
anne comes with me.” 


Becky Hasbrok was never married and 
she had her only child, Kayla, 14 months, 
when she turned 19. 

Hasbrok, an accounting major, con- 
tinued her education at NECC because 
“there is no other way to survive with the 
prices of day care and living expenses 
unless you have a degree.” 

Hasbrok also goes to NECC on a Pell 
Grant and her daughter stays at Bright 
Horizons for 32 hours a week. 

She likes the fact that the day care is 
on campus and the state helps her pay. 
She pays $3.50 a week and said ‘‘Without 
help it would be $28 a day.” 


Since most day-care centers won’t take 


a child unless he or she is over 2 years, 
9 months and potty trained, Hasbrok is 
happy to have Bright Horizons on cam- 
pus. Her mother also helps her with the 
chore of babysitting, Hasbrok says. 

Hasbrok plans to get a full-time job 
after graduating from NECC and she'll 
go to school at night at Merrimack Col- 
lege or the University of Lowell. 

She will have to look for day-care for 
Kayla and this prospect frightens her. 
“It’s scary trying to find day-care which 
will treat your children right,’’ she says. 

Jacqui Rossetti was married at age 21 
and had her first child at 22. She now has 
three children ages 2, 5 and 7. 

Rossetti, a Registered Nursing 
(maternity) major, pays for her education 
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through financial aid. 

She has been “emotionally divorced”’ 
for two years and she decided to go to 
NECC because “‘I want to finally rely on 
myself and not on welfare.” 

The welfare office helps Rossetti pay 
for her day care expenses at Bright 
Horizons for her two young children. She 
pays $8.25 a week and the Department 
of Public Welfare pays the rest. 

Her oldest child goes to St. Joseph’s 
Grammar School in Haverhill and she 
believes Bright Horizons (her first ex- 


Planning first steps important in 


By Diane Stollman 
Staff Reporter 


oing into business for one’s self is 

a life-long dream for many 

Americans. Unfortunately, most 
people never see their dream through 
because they just don’t know how to get 
started. 

Fortunately, there is assistance 
available for those who would otherwise 
stop dreaming. SCORE, the Service 
Corps of Retired Executives, sponsored 
by the federal government’s Small 
Business Administration (SBA) is only a 
phone call away and is available to 
anyone free of charge. 

SCORE consists of 13,000 volunteer 
counselors sharing their business exper- 
tise in 400 chapters nationwide, including 
Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, and 
Newburyport. 

The National SCORE office in 
Washington D.C. says that SCORE’s 
beginnings are somewhat unclear because 
several groups of retirees were voluntari- 
ly advising small business operators as 
early as 1963 in locations such as 
Worcester, Mass, Wilmington, Del, and 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The response was so enthusiastic, and 
the potential value so significant, that the 
SBA took measures in 1964 to organize 
local chapters across the country. By 
1967, there were more than 100 chapters 
in existence. It was at this time that the 
SBA decided to formalize SCORE into a 
national organization. 

Currently in the Haverhill area chapter, 
there are 25 volunteer members. ‘‘Each 
of us has a different background so we try 


to put our clients in touch with a 
volunteer who has experience in that 
field,’’ says Bob Cheney, former chapter 
chairman of SCORE. Since no one is an 
expert in every type of business, SCORE 
counselors will call on other SCORE 
members for their own special expertise. 

The group also provides workshops and 
seminars for specific problems, Cheney 
adds. Counselors or teams will meet with 
you as frequently as necessary. They 
analyze and define your problems. They 
help you: to find solutions. 

“Most people are starting businesses 
from their home which require a relative- 
ly small investment,’ says Robert 
Shumberg, a counselor and former owner 
of United Tool in Methuen. ‘‘Generally 


people come in here because they have no 
knowledge of what legal requirements 
they must meet to get started.” 


“The type of people that come in say 
they are tired of pushing a pencil for 
another guy for 40 hours a week,’’ Cheney 
says. “‘Essentially what we do is give our 
business judgement.’’ He also suggests 
that if a client does not have much ex- 
perience in the field of their prospective 
business that they go out and get a job 
and get paid while they are learning. 


Entrepreneurs who want to succeed in 
business must possess certain qualities. 


Self discipline, courage, and a willingness - 


to work hard are the basic requirements, 
Cheney says. They must be willing to 


perience with day-care) is the best thing 
for her young ones, “I love it. They are 
super. There are small enough groups to 


talk with,’’ she says. 

Rossetti will graduate in 1991 and 
hopefully go on to work at the Hale 
Municipal Hospital. 

Rossetti loves NECC because of sup- 
port system. ‘‘If there is the slightest pro- 
blem, there is someone who will listen,” 
she says. Rossetti works as a peer tutor 
helping others in need of support. 

Students who find it hard to cope 
economically because they are single 
parents with children, should contact the 
Financial Aid Office and welfare offices 
for more information because no one 
should be deprived of an education. 


business 


sacrifice their family life and give up most 
of their free time. 

“It’s a grand and glorious place to be, 
dotted along the way with terror,” says 
William L. Harrell, publisher of Inc. 
Magazine. “‘Every morning you’ve got 
the most exciting day of your life ahead 
of you. And you can’t wait to get at it.” 

SCORE clients are very pleased with 
the help and advice that the program pro- 
vides. ‘“They’ve been so wonderful. I was 
desperate for help and needed to do 
something to make more money,” says 
Sandra Horn, a tailor from Rowley. 

“What they did was to help me put 
things in perspective. They helped me 
with marketing and advertising. I had 
been in business seven years, but I wasn’t 
growing. They gave me the confidence 
and self-esteem to do these things.”’ 

Tina Klaras, owner of Tina’s European 
Fashions of Newburyport, also praised. 
the SCORE organization for its 
assistance. The group helped last 
February when business was slow. They 
showed her how to move inventory and 
provided hints on which products to mark 
down and suggested she purchase addi- 
tional items to add variety to the store. 
“SCORE helped me move the store in a 
profitable direction,’’ Kilaras says. 
“‘When they came back in the Spring, 
they were amazed at what I had done.” 

Cheney says that SCORE is always 
looking for new clients and new members. 
SCORE not only assists new business 
owners, but also those who want to ex- 
pand or are in financial trouble. 

To contact SCORE, call the Haverhill 
office at (508) 373-5663 or your local 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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There’s help for career-searchers 


By Lisa O’Brien 
Staff Reporter 


career you would like to look into, help 

can be found here on campus. 

Lisa Baroody, an intern working as a 
career counselor, can help students come 
to a career decision. The first step is mak- 
ing an appointment. She will then help 
you come up with ideas through a series 
of meetings. 

During these meetings, Baroody will 
assist you to sort the likes and dislikes 
of jobs you have held, the kind of people 
you would like to work with, and the type 
of setting you feel comfortable with. 
Baroody describes these meetings as ‘‘a 
matter of letting a client get to know 
himself better and then working from 
there.” 

Baroody is currently a student at 
University of New Hampshire. She will 
graduate in December with a master’s 
degree in education and counseling. She 
chose the field of career counseling 
because ‘‘I can do more than just help so- 
meone pick a job,’’ she says. “I get to 
know them as a person. People aren’t as 
intimidated talking to a career counselor 
as they are with a personal counselor.’’ 

This is Baroody’s second internship. 
She completed her first at an elementary 
school in Londonderry, N.H.. She chose 
NECC for her second because she prefers 
an older age group and because of the 
reputation it has for having a supportive 
faculty. 

“T enjoy NECC because of the super- 
vision and guidance I get,’’ she says. 
“The students are great. They are very 
unique.” Baroody also likes the sense of 
community among the staff and 
students. 

Baroody is originally from Portsmouth, 
N.H. She did her undergraduate work at 
Assumption College in Worcester, MA. 


|: you are undecided as to what 


She recently moved back to New England 
from Delaware where she worked for a 
state agency. “I enjoyed working in 
Delaware, but the work wasn’t as per- 
sonal as it is here. I mostly referred peo- 
ple to schools or other agencies,’’ she 
says. 

The new counseling intern is planning 


LISA BARODY, right, transfer counselling intern, works with Jacqui Thistlewood. 


a career decision making workshop on the 
first two Tuesdays in December. Along 
with working two full days at NECC, she 
also goes to school. In addition, she has 
a part-time job doing work with a 
children’s clothing line. “I enjoy this 


because I’m never bored. If I’m not work- - 


ing in the office, I work with the 


Exploring and helping people 


NECC’s Reynolds finds niche in transfer counselling 


By William Chisholm 
Staff Reporter 


\ former English Literature teacher 


for five years, Transfer Counseling 

Intern Cynthia J. Reynolds wanted 
to work more frequently on a one-to-one 
basis with students. 

A graduate of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Reynolds is now attending Salem 
State College to receive her master’s 
degree in community counseling. 

“T wanted to explore, and I saw a need 
to help people. I also noticed people were 
coming to me for help with problems 
when I was a teacher,”’ Reynolds says, ex- 
plaining why she left teaching. 

Reynolds is a person who is easy to talk 
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Merrimack College 
Montserrat College of Art 
Mount Holyoke College 
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to with a lot of vigor and a positive at- 
titude. 

“T love NECC from the bottom of my 
heart,’’ she says, telling how she has en- 
joyed her stay at the college. “It’s a great 
place to get a second start in life. It’s af- 
fordable, and there are excellent people 
here as well.’’ Reynolds also enjoys the 
school because the suburban setting 
reminds her of Michigan and her years as 
a college student. 

Reynolds is a Transfer Counselor, a job 
where she helps students who plan to 
transfer to a four-year college. Personal 
and other academic problems may be 
discussed as well. “It usually starts with 
a personal problem and goes onto 
academics,” she said, when asked about 


OSTON AREA COLLEGES 
Simmons College 
Smith College 

St. Anselm College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth College 
Wheaton College 
Wheelock College 
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COLLEGES 
Lowell University 
U. Mass., Boston 


Keene State College 
U. Mass., Amherst 


Southeastern Mass.U. 


her job. 

After she gets her degree from Salem 
State she seems undecided about her next 
move. “I really like the kids and faculty 
I have met at NECC. The mixture is 
great, and if there is an opening I would 
love to stay here,’’ she says, adding that 
she has never given any thought to other 
institutions. 

Reynolds works a busy schedule at 
NECC, Mondays and Wednesdays from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. in F-121 and evenings bet- 
ween 6:30 and and 8:30 p.m. at Reading 
Memorial High School. What little free 
time she has is spent with her new 10 
month old son, Sam. Her hobbies include 
running, swimming, writing, and 
cooking.) 


See Jim Hellesen 


K. Alfeiri photo 


, 


children’s clothes; it’s very refreshing.’ 


When Baroody has spare time, she 
spends it riding her bike, taking walks, 
or swimming. “I like physical activities, 
so I spend a lot of time outdoors.” 


“Baroody holds office hours Tuesday 
and Thursday from 9 a.m.- 4 p.m.0 
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Seeds of discontent 


Massachusetts referendum 
questions, right, just one 
concern for family farmers. 
Above, Baker’s Farm, An- 
dover. Below, some farm an- 
imals enjoy themselves. 
Photos by D. Harzmovitch 


Family 
arms 


Future worries farmers 


By Doreen Harzmovitch 
Staff Reporter 


errimack Valley farmers are con- 

cerned about the future of the far- 

ming industry, but remain op- 
timistic despite current Middle West 
farm problems. 

Farming is a job not comparable to 
any other and farmers take great pride in 
keeping America agriculturally rich. A 
farmer’s day starts long before sunrise 
and is completed sometimes twelve hours 
later. They pick vegetables fresh daily so 
that the public can enjoy one of nature’s 
natural pleasures. 


Local farmers have growing concerns 
about their future, however. Federal 
budget cost reductions directly affect the 
Merrimack Valley and farmer John Lun- 
dquist, manager of Barker’s Farm Stand, 
1267 Osgood St. North Andover, has 
already felt the budget pinch. 

He feels state and federal taxes have 
become so astronomical that it makes it 
difficult to make ends meet. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that Barker’s Farm 
currently has approximately 100 dairy 
cows which could feel the impact because 
farmers rely on Middle West for feed. 
After this summer’s drought, price in- 
creases are expected. 

Likewise, Larry Dansereau, a farmer 
since 1971 and owner of Homestead 
Farmstand in Merrimac, is also 
dissatisfied with the current federal 
budget plan implemented by the Reagan 
Administration. “‘I think the budget 
should be cut equally. If the administra- 
tion can cut the farmer’s budget, they 
should also cut back on the defense. There 
is also a lot of tax fraud out there which 
should be collected.”’ 

The impact of the Middle West farm 
problems hit the Merrimack Valley, too. 
“Fellow farmers faced a seed price in- 
crease and may also see a shortage as 
soon as next year,’’ Dansereau says. 
“Meanwhile, larger manufacturers are go- 
ing as far as Brazil with hopes of making 
a profit lost from last year’s drought.”’ 

Lundquist and Danserea are equally 
concerned about the amount of pesticides 
used on their crops, but stress that usage 
is essential. Lundquist has represen- 
tatives from the University of 
Massachusetts monitor bugs and tell him 
when to spray. ‘It’s not as simple as say- 
ing, ‘Oh I think I’ll spray today, but it’s 
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LARRY DANSEREAU, owner of Mer- 
rimac’s Homestead Farmstand. 
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Spotlight 


necessary because customers want pro- 
duce that has not been damaged by bug 
holes or disease.” 

Dansereau says, ‘‘It’s a necessary evil. 
To feed 200 million people we can’t go in 
the fields with cups collecting all the 
bugs. Besides, during World War II DDT 
was the most popular chemical used for 
increasing more acreage and food yields.”’ 

Although concerns are many, farmers 
are still optimistic that the future will be 
bright and rich. Groups like Farm Aid, an 
organization helping farmers (1-800-farm- 
aid), have raised approximately 10 million 
dollars and developed food programs and 
hotlines. 


Despite the problems, Lundquist still 
thinks being involved in farming is the 
greatest thing there is. Meanwhile, 
Dansereau urges the Farm Bureau as well 
as the general public to keep lobbying and 
hope, just hope that the situation 
improves.) 


$49.99 For Three Full Months 
unlimited use of the entire club 


(Regular price is $165.00) 
PLUS FREE TANNING SESSIONS 


Featuring: 
Aerobics, Nautilus, Tanning, Lifecycles, Tredmills, 
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Mon. - Fri. 6 am - 9:30 pm 
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Thanks alot 


S. Brown photo 


MANY GATHER to honor Ruth Horton, who served as secretary to NECC presidents 


since 1970, at a retirement tea and reception. 


Kamber 

organizes 
variety of 
programs 


By Zakia Kirkorian 
Staff Reporter 


the Bentley Library sits one of NECC 

most energetic employees, Judith 
Kamber, director of staff development. 

Kamber has been employed at NECC 
for three years. Prior to that, she worked 
for five years at North Shore Communi- 
ty College as Director of the Women’s 
Center and for 15 years with human ser- 
vices administration. 

As director of staff development, she 
organizes a variety of programs for 
NECC staff and administration. These 
programs consist of financial planning, 
health services, retirement, physical 
education and stress workshops, to name 
a few. “This organization meets the needs 
of all employees,’ Kamber says. 

For example, since more minority 
groups have arrived on campus, there is 
a greater need for staff members to speak 
Spanish. Three classes have been started 
for employees who wish to learn this 
language. 

On a regular basis, these programs are 
introduced via Kamber meeting with the 
Staff Development Committee. During 
these meetings, all representatives are 
able to suggest ideas from their given 
areas of knowledge. 

“They are a hard working group of peo- 


soon it will 


By Carrie Davis 
Staff Reporter 


TT countryside was at rest. It was 


| n acorner office on the second floor of 


between the days of a bountiful 

harvest and the cold stern winter 
was on its way. Much work had been done 
since last winter; houses had been built 
and made stronger and crops had been 
planted, grown and harvested. 

It was time to rest, and also time to 
give thanks. In a clearing of pine trees 
four women prepared a meal, while small 
children gathered wood and older children 
tended the fires. Tables were set up in the 
clearing for no home was large enough to 
hold the 55 colonists and 91 Massasoit In- 
dian guests. 

The year of the gathering is 1621, the 
year of the first American Thanksgiving 
Day. After the first corn crop was 
gathered, Gov. William Bradford and the 
Pilgrims decided to have a feast to 


oe) 


JUDITH KAMBER. 


File photo 


ple,’ Kamber said. ‘‘Because we work 
with all employee groups, I’m constant- 
ly learning about new interests.” As with 
any meeting, they have controversial 
discussions, but never leave without 
accomplishments.” 

The newest program being introduced 
by Kamber is a community college ex- 
change program. Designed specifically for 
employees, any staff member will be able 
to work at another community college for 
a semester. 

The hard working staff member 
described her job as exciting and fun. One 
of her goals is to make people aware of 
the opportunities available in this school. 
“We need to know what people are in- 
terested in, and we will be sensitive to 
their needs,’”’ she says. 

Along with setting up presentations 
and classes, Kamber enjoys lecturing. 
About a year ago she featured a customer 
service orientation program. “I enjoy not 
always being the person behind the 
scenes all the time because I love 
change,”’ she says. 

In the future she would like to see her 
program grow and prosper. 


Horton honored 
at tea, reception 


By Jim Collins 
Staff Reporter 


uth Horton, who served as 
. secretary to NECC President John 

R. Dimitry, retired recently and 
was honored at a well attended tea and 
reception. 

Dimitry, who worked closely with Hor- 
ton since his arrival in 1975, is sad to see 
her go. “‘I was so impressed by the way 
she worked. I never met anyone so polite 
and even tempered. She brought out the 
best in people, including me.”’ 


He adds that Horton would have made 
a marvelous college teacher. She was a 
nurturer and expert in working with 
people. 

Joyce Driscoll, current secretary to the 
president, says, ‘‘Ruth was an extreme- 


ly hard worker and a super lady. She was 
a real pleasure to work with.” 


In 1970 Horton arrived at NECC eager 
to work. She always enjoyed meeting peo- 
ple and says she liked her job. She work- 
ed with both the faculty and administra- 
tion so she enjoyed two different perspec- 
tives,-she says. 

After 18 years at NECC, Horton feels 
it is time to retire to her home in 
Amesbury, MA with her husband, 
Joseph. Avid travellers, they frequently 
visit Key Largo, Fla. 

Horton is also interested in nature 
photography and writing fiction. Dimitry 
feels she has the best writing ‘‘style” he 
has ever read. Not content to waste a 
minute of her retirement years, she also 
wants to take piano lessons from Michael 
Kramer at NECC.0 


Long discusses trip 


in African 


By Julie Heyn 
Staff Reporter 


n Thursday, Oct. 13, Arthur Long 
O spoke in the Library Conference 
Center about his African travels. 

In October, 1982, Long and his wife 
spent 16 days in the jungles of Africa. In 
his presentation, he told about his travels 
around Nairobi, Sudan and the Kenyan 
jungles. Traveling in a Land Rover, they 
were accompanied by a driver and a tour 
guide. 

Gazelles, lions, hippos, rhinos and 
many other animals ran wild all around 
them, he said, adding that their first en- 
counter with a less than friendly animal 
was with an African black mamba, the 
most poisonous snake in Kenya. 

There was also a slide presentation nar- 
rated by Long with wonderful slides of all 
the places visited on his trip. One such 
place, the Rimp Valley, which is 30 to 40 
miles wide and over 2,000 feet below sea 
level, was filled with all types of wild 
animals. The full-colored slides were very 
interesting and enjoyable to all the 
Lifelong Learning participants. 

Long’s safari tour was arranged by the 
Rhino Safari Company. According to 
Long, the $2,300-per-person package deal 
is quite reasonably priced. The package 
included airfare, the tour, hotel accom- 
modations and meals. The meals he ate 
were English because he didn’t think he 
could handle the native African food. 


jungles 


Traveling to strange and exotic places 
is nothing new to Long. By the age of 
five, he had already crossed the Atlantic 
three times. At the age of 24, he traveled 
to Europe alone for the first time to visit 
relatives. Since then, he has visited 65 dif- 
ferent countries and driven across the 
United States five times. 

One thing Long says he doesn’t do is 
bring back lots of souvenirs with him. In- 
stead, he takes a lot of pictures so he can 
relive the adventure years later. 

Toward the end of the presentation, 
there was a power outage and all the 
lights and the slide projector went out. 
Long improvised with more verbal ac- 
counts of his safari experience, and made 
it humorous with a joke or two. His 
presentation, which was sponsored by the 
Life Long Learning program, was very 
enjoyable and informative for all 
present.) 


time time to rest and give thanks 
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LITTLE DO THEY KNOW, it’s almost turkey time. 


celebrate and give thanks. 
The Thanksgiving celebration was 
marked with prayers, sermons, and 


games. Wild turkey and venison, brought 
by the Indians, was included in the three- 
day feast. 


Attending church services and reciting 
special prayers are still customary ac- 
tivities for many families on Thanksgiv- 
ing. The traditional feast still consists of 
dishes supposedly eaten by the Pilgrims. 
This food includes turkey, cranberry 
sauce, and pumpkin pie. 

Also, other traditions have evolved, in- 
cluding high school football rivalries, 
Thanksgiving Day parades, and travell- 
ing to distant relatives for Thanksgiving 
dinner. Some take dinners to shut-ins 
while others serve dinner to the homeless 
as their own way of thanking God by 
helping others. 

Soon, it will be the time of year for rest, 
to give thanks, and celebrate like the first 
colonists and Indians of 1621. It is a time 
to feast with family and friends and 
celebrate the fact that another year has 
passed and Americans once again have 
the freedom to enjoy Thanksgiving.U 
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RUTH HOOTEN, librarian, helps student work on a research paper using reference 


materials in the Bentley Library. 


Rincon Hispano 


By Prof. Donald Conway ~ 
Guest Contributor 


‘e omo Ilevarse bien con la gente. Ann 


Landers, la columinista de fama in- 

ternacional cuyos escritos aparecen 
regularmente en los periodicos y revistas 
del mundo hispanico, sugiere una serie de 
reglas que se deben observar en la vida 
real para llevarse bien con la gente. 
1. No diga todo lo que piensa. Cultive una 
voz baja y persuasiva. A veces importa 
mas como se dicen las cosas que lo que 
se dice. 
2. Haga pocas promesas, pero cumplalas 
fielmente, no importa lo que pase. 
3. Nunca deje pasar la oportunidad de 
decirle una palabra amable o alentadora 
a alguien. Celebre una buena labor, no im- 
porta quien la haya hechoo. Si es 
necesario criticar, hagalo construc- 
tivamente, no con desprecio. 
4. Interesese por otros, por su trabajo, 
familia, metas, etc. Diviertase con los que 
estan contentos, y llore con los que sufren. 
Haga que todas las personas con las que 
usted se encuentre piensen que usted las 
considera importantes, por himildes que 


x 


sean. 
5. Sea optimista. No moleste ni deprima 
a aquellos que le rodean, contandoles sus 
desilusiones y dificultades pequenas. 
Recuerde que todo el mundo tiene pro- 
blemas. 

6. Deje que sus virtudes hablen por si 


mismo. Y no gane de los defectos de otros. « + 
7. Sea de mente abierta. Converse, pero, ¢ 
no discuta. Lo que distingue a una mente : 
superior es la habilidad para disentir sin. 


ser desagradable. 

8. Respete los sentimientos de otros. Las 
burlas y los comentarios mordaces, a 
costa de los demas, no valen la pena. Y 
pueden hacerle dano cuando usted menos 
lo espere. 

9. No preste atencion ninguna a los com- 
entarios malintencionados que se hagan 
sobre usted. Cabe la posibilidad de que la 
persona que le dice chisme no diga las 
cosas exactamente cono las oyo. 

10. No se preocupe demasiado de que 
otros reconozcan su valor. Haga las cosas 
lo mejor que pueda, y espere. Olividese de 
si mismo y deje que sean los otros los que 
se acuerden. El exito es mucho mas 


agradable asi.L] 


GET YOUR 
FUTURE OFF 
THE GROUND 


Imagine the thrill of fly- 
ing a jet aircraft! Air Force 
ROTC offers you leadership 
training and an excellent start to a ca- 


reer as an Air Force pilot. If you have what 
it takes, check out Air Force ROTC today. 
Contact: 


CAPT RON BASQUE 
617-459-9301 


Cruising 
Tours offer quick lesson 
in ‘discovering’ library 


By Susan Newton 
Staff Reporter 


he Bentley Library offers 
several tours to help students learn 
more about the library and the ser- 
vices offered. The tours are arranged by 
the faculty for their classes, since conduc- 
ting individual tours would be too time- 
consuming. The faculty can arrange a 
tour for their classes by contacting Ruth 
Hooten, public services librarian. 

Tours are also offered for continuing 
education students, but on a more 
limited scale, since only one librarian 
works at night. 

The Level One Tour introduces the stu- 
dent to the Bentley Library, the basic 
tools available to the student, and iden- 
tifies the staff. The Level Two Tour 
demonstrates the techniques of using 
basic research tools and acquaints the 
student with the skills they must learn 
to effectively use the library. Students 
participating in the Level Three tour will 
learn research skills in a specific academic 
subject area or research assignment area. 

In addition to conducting tours, the 
Bentley Library also offers a research 
clinic. Hooten and Suzanne Van Wert, 
staff assistant, division of instructional 
development, teach the clinic, which lasts 
about an hour and is offered once a 
month. ; 

Hooten says that many students are 
overwhelmed when first faced with the 


task of writing an extensive research 
paper. The clinic helps students with this 
assignment by discussing items such as 
how to choose a topic for a research paper, 
how to set up the research paper, where 
to find the proper references, and how to 
write bibliographies. 

She stresses that documenting 
references in a research paper is very im- 
portant and that the clinic is an excellent 
way to learn the correct procedure to 
create bibliographies. 

The Bentley Library also offers an 
intra-library loan service with other 
libraries in the area. If the student finds 
that there is an article he needs for his 
paper that is not available at the Bentley 
Library, Hooten can borrow the article 
from another library). 
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Haverhill, MA 
374-8603 


MUST BE USED DURING THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON AND 
NO OTHER DISCOUNTS 
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The accused 


DEFENSE ATTORNEY Stevens (A.J. Sullivan, right) consults with defendant Si- 
qurd Jungquist (Rick Adams) during student production of Ayn Rand’s ‘“‘Night of 
January 16.” Making sure the defendant stays put is Officer Elmer Sweeney (Frank 


K. Alfeiri photo 


Bradley, left) and the bailiff (James Robinson, background). 


Cruickshank makes 


By Jacqui Young 
Staff Reporter 


utgoing and witty are two adjec- 
O tives to describe Sheilagh 

Cruickshank, a 21 year-old 
redhead from North Andover. Currently 
attending NECC to study drama, 
Cruickshank played the role of Karen An- 
dre at The Top Notch Theatre in the 
recently completed production of The 
Night of January 16th. 


Cruickshank has been acting since the 
age of 14. In high school she was mainly 
involved in musicals, a form of drama she 
doesn’t like. “I prefer straight acting to 
the musicals because the musicals have 


Thursday 
Lady's Night 
No Cover For Ladies 


HORIZONS 


THE SEACOAST'S FIRST 


Thursday thru Saturday 


Doors Open at 8:00PM 
Broad St. Merrimac, MA 346-8900 


all those corny little skits that I don’t 
prefer.” 


At this point in her life she is in- 
terested in ‘‘just acting”’ as she puts it. 
“T might try directing years from now, 
but for the most part acting is my special- 
ty 

In The Night of January 16th, she land- 
ed her first big acting role. ‘‘I mainly get 
cast as the girl with no brains, who is very 
ditsy,”’ she says. This is her favorite role, 
and it pleases her to be able to “play a 
royal bitch.” 

Most of her acting experience has been 
gained from NECC. She says with school 
and acting she doesn’t have time to per- 
form anywhere else. After graduation, 


LASER LIGHT SHOW 
25' VIDEO SCREEN 
"Area's Newest & Hottest Dance Club" 


Friday 
College Singles Party 


Half Price with Student I.D. 


Verdict: 


Drama Club production 
successful 


impressive, 


By Debra Perreault 
Staff Reporter 


Te opening of The Night of January 


16th, the NECC Drama Club’s 
recent performance, was impressive 
and professional. 

Though over two hours long, the play 
was well worth the wait to get the verdict 
at the end. 

The setting is the Superior Court in the 
City of New York and the time is the pre- 
sent. Considering that the club did not 
have much to work with, they did an ex- 
ceptional job with the set. 

The plot, based on a trial about whether 
Byon Faulkner committed suicide or was 
murdered, is excellently written by Ayn 
Rand. 

Members of the jury were chosen from 
the audience. The verdict was given by 
them at. the end so no one knew how the 
play ended, not even the cast members. 

The cast consisted of 21 members plus 
the jury. While the whole cast putjon an 
incredible performance, specific attention 
should be paid to Sheilagh Cruickshank 
who played Karen Andre, Faulkner’s 
secretary and lover. She put much emo- 
tion into her part as she plead her case, 
as if it was a real trial. 

Janine Paquette’s performance also 
added to the play’s success. Playing 
Roberta Van Renssalaer, the wife of 
gangster Lefty O’Toole, she looked as if 
she had just stepped off the stage of an 
old fashioned movie. She played her part 


Drama 
Review 


to the hilt. The audience at a recent per- 
formance could barely stay in their seats 
as they roared with laughter when she 
strutted across the stage to take her seat 
next to the judge. 

The climax of the play had such a 
twist that the audience seemed to lose its 
bearings for a bit, but when they realiz- 
ed what was going on, interest and ten- 
sion built. 

As the end of the play approached, the 
audience was anxious to hear the verdict. 
It was quite obvious that the audience 
was glad they sat it out to see the ending. 

All in all the play was an immense suc- 
cess and the audience exploded with ap- 
plause to prove this fact. It was a must 
see for anyone who enjoys plays and even 
for those who do not.U 


the world her stage 


K. Alfeiri photo 


A.J. SULLIVAN plays defense attorney and Sheilagh Cruickshank plays Karen An- 


dre in “The Night of January 16.” 


Cruickshank plans to take courses at 
Emerson College or Salem State, while 
she continues to audition for acting roles. 
“If someone someone wanted me in New 
York tomorrow, you can bet that I would 
be there,’’ she says. Travelling to get a 
part doesn’t bother her. She would go to 
the ends of the earth for a part. 

Robert DeNiro is an actor she admires 
because he has a way of making himself 
look different in every role he does. 
Cruickshank associates with this 
characteristic, and she gets herself involv- 
ed with her character in every aspect from 
make-up and clothing to hairstyle. She 
gets the feel of her character as well as 
everyone who sees her. 

Cruickshank has a little advice for 
aspiring actors. ““Tough, tough, tough. 


Don’t give up,” she says. “If you get re- 
jected more than once, keep going back 
because you're probably not what the 
director wanted. Always, always go to as 
many auditions as you can, and keep tak- 
ing acting classes because you can never 
learn everything.” 

She was the recipient of the Ivan 
Ryan Scholarship for her performance in 
The Night of January 16th. She received 
this award through the American College 
Theatre Association. Sometime in 
February or March she will compete 
against many other college students. If 
she wins the finals she will receive a full 
scholarship to a drama school of her 
choice. If she doesn’t win, the NECC 
drama student says it will still be the best 
experience she ever had.) 
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KELLY ROSS 


Winnekenni becomes 
regional arts center 


By Jacqui Young 
Staff Reporter 


f you have ever driven by Kenoza Lake 

and seen a round, rocky pillar towering 

over the trees, there is more to it than 
meets the eye. A castle sits on that hill 
overlooking the NECC campus. 

Winnekenni Castle, build by chemist 
Dr. James R. Nichols, was built to prove 
the value of boulders as building blocks. 
Nichols named the castle after an Algon- 
quin Indian word meaning ‘‘very 
beautiful.” 

The castle, after burning down on June 
4, 1969, was rebuilt and re-constructed by 
the Winnekenni Foundation, a non-profit 
group which has turned the site into a 
regional arts center. 

On Saturday, Oct. 15, NECC’s Still- 
point Dancers, were the first group to per- 
form at the castle since its re-opening. 

Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson, 
creative arts dept., says that she and her 
students performed at Winnekenni many 
times before, but years ago the castle 
wasn’t equipped with much. ‘‘The 
dancers had to perform outside and if you 
had an emergency, your best bet was the 
nearest tree,” Mawhinney said. 

Eilene Jeans, Winnekenni Foundation 
member, agrees with Mawhinney that the 


castle wasn’t much to talk abut some 
years ago. Things are different now that 
the castle’s facilities are improved. ‘“‘It 
has been re-built inside and out. We even 
have bathrooms,” Jeans said with a 
chuckle. 

Jeans hopes the Winnekenni Founda- 
tion can follow the performance of the 
Stillpoint Dancers with many other 
creative arts events. ‘“The castle is open 
to every one. Come and enjoy,” she 
says. 


Arbeit exhibit displayed 
at NECC’s Bentley gallery 


PR photo 
ONE OF MANY Ruthanne Arbeit paint- 
ings on display at Bentley Gallery 
through Nov. 30. 


By Chuck Trombly 
Arts Editor 


n exhibition of paintings by 

f \ local artist Ruthanne Arbeit is be- 

ing shown at the Bentley Library 
Gallery through Nov. 30. 

Arbeit, the recipient of the 1987-88 
Horace Mann Arts Lottery Grant, has 
been exhibiting her art in many local and 
international collections. She has receiv- 
ed many awards and commisions for her 
creations, and is currently in her seven- 
teenth year of teaching arts and crafts at 
Melrose High School. 

Arbeit, the current director of the 
Newburyport Art Association, earned her 
bachelors of fine arts degree at the Rhode 
Island School of Design, and her masters 
degree in sculpture from Syracuse 
University. In addition, she earned a 
bachelor of science degree at Adelphi 
University. 

A reception will be held at the Bentley 
Library Gallery on Sunday, Nov. 20 bet- 
ween 1:00 and 4:00 p.m. The public is cor- 
dially invited to attend to meet Arbeit, 
and view the many works that she has 
produced.) 


Riveting movie 


‘The Accused’ masterful flick, 


succeeding on 


By Stan Grenier 
Staff Reporter 


he Accused, starring Jodie Foster 

} and Kelly McGillis, is a riveting 
look into how a victim of rape is fur- 

ther victimized by the judicial system. 

Foster plays Sarah Tobias, a woman 
who is gang-raped in a neighborhood 
tavern, in a crime which resembles the 
Big Dan’s rape case in New Bedford, MA. 
McGillis is the attorney assigned to pro- 
secute the men involved. 

At first McGillis is reluctant to take 
the case because Tobias doesn’t make a 
credible victim. She has a promiscuous 
reputation and McGillis is doubtful of her 
chances for a conviction. 

When McGillis accepts plea bargains 
from the defense attorneys, lessening the 
charges to assure a conviction, Tobias 
becomes outraged. She realizes that 
McGillis doesn’t trust her as a witness 
and she feels once again that she has been 
victimized. 

McGillis eventually feels regretful of 
her decision and decides to prosecute the 
bar patrons who cheered as Tobias was 
being raped. This precedent-setting case 
meets with much resistance from her 
boss, so it is up to McGillis alone to rely 
on Tobias’ testimony for a conviction. 

From this point on in the film McGillis 
tries to set up a convincing argument and 
the movie concludes with the final 


every level 


Film 
Review 


verdict. 

The Accused is a powerful tale of one 
woman’s plight to see justice done. 
Tobias’ character at first seems so 
vulnerable and yet as soon as her hard- 
living past is revealed, she never loses the 
viewer's sympathy. Foster’s performance 
is flawless and she has dignity even as her 
life is slowly crumbling. 

McGillis is terrific as the all-business 
attorney who eventually finds herself 
caught up emotionally in Tobias’ 
problems. 

Tom Topor’s screenplay has sensitive 
dialogue which is key to establishing the 
believability of McGillis’ and Foster’s 
relationship. He never gets too sentimen- 
tal which could have ruined the film. 

The one flaw in the script is the scene 
of the actual rape. It seemed obligatory 
to titilate audiences and the film could 
have been just as powerful without it. 

The main focus of The Accused is to 
dramatize the effects of rape on a woman, 
and the subsequent character assassina- 
tion many face as they attempt to seek 
justice. The film succeeds on all levels, 
writing, acting and directing. The Accus- 
ed is a winner! (1) 


ti. 


RAM ISLAND DANCE COMPANY 


sensuous dancing 


Ram Island dance troupe stunning 
during Bradford College appearance 


By Heidi LaClair 
Staff Reporter 


pressive movements in the recent 

performance of the Ram Island 
Dance Company at Bradford College. In 
the Kemper Theatre, the talented group 
exhausted its energy in numbers mingl- 
ed with aggressive music. 


Each of the dances was versatile, 
stimulating the senses with heart pound- 
ing music and expressive movements. 
Together with intensifying music, the 
dance became visual art, minus the usual 
superficial costumes. 


S ensuous dancing blanketed the ex- 


Ram Island’s costumes were of bland 
earthy colors, which served to not lessen 
the value of the choreography. The 
dancers were free from masks, mesmer- 
ized monologues and_ extensive 
wardrobes. 


Dances included Work In Progress 
(1931), which aired an array of human 
compassion, embracing an undivided 
equality; Two Ecstatic Themes (1931), a 
lively solo with ballerina qualities and 
a scene of death and its awakening; 
Radial Courses (1976) with races and 
skips encircling one another until the 
monotonous became humorous, and Pen- 
timento (1988), a dark, abstract and very 
modern number. 

Katie McCarthy, Daniel McCusker, 
Emily Ojala, Rebecca Reinhart, Sara 
Whale and Brian Crabtree were outstand- 
ing in their performances. McCusker also 


Dance 
Review 


serves as_ artistic 
choreographer. 

The dance company is a resident com- 
pany of the Portland Dance Center, in 
Portland, Maine.) 


MANAGEMENT 
POSITION 


GAIN VALUABLE EXPERI- 
ENCE WHILE STILL 
EARNING GREAT MONEY 
LAST SUMMER'S 
AVERAGE PAY- $8,000 


director and 


POSITIONS FILLING 


QUICKLY 
FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION CALL: 
1-800-922-5579 
OR 
1-508-481-5504 
AND LEAVE MESSAGE 
FOR JEFF MILLAR 
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‘Lives’ a lucrative cheap shot 


By John Riccardi 
Copy Editor 


lease, would someone inform author 

Albert Goldman that John Lennon 

is already dead, shot and killed by 
Mark Chapman outside his New York 
apartment on a fateful October night 
eight years ago. 

Goldman’s latest compilation of sensa- 
tionalistic sleaze, The Lives of John Len- 
non, is a second attempt to assasinate 
Lennon. Only this time, it is Lennon’s 
dignity that is assaulted by Goldman’s 
719 pages of defamation. Ironically, it 
was in October that The Lives of John 
Lennon made its debut on the best-seller 
list at No. 2. 


Littered with torturous tales of drugs, 
violence, and homosexuality, the book 
paints a tainted portrait of a legend. It 
is loaded with factual inaccuracies, 
embellished truths, and questionable 
sources. Goldman offers flimsy support 
for his outlandish allegations, often 
neglecting to cite the work of credible 
music historians. 

Several sources, many of whom were 
friends of Lennon, were misquoted or had 
their testimony stretched out of context 
to better serve Goldman’s perverse in- 
tent. Not so unusual is the fact that 
Goldman has also written similar 
iconoclasts of comedian Lenny Bruce and 
every poisoned-pen’s favorite target, 
Elvis Presley. 

In short, Goldman depicts Lennon as 
the stereotypical rock star, lonely and 
confused, imprisoned by his own genius. 
John Lennon was more than a jaded rock- 
and-roller, however. 


With many sides, he was a symbol, a 
hero and an outspoken political activist, 
frustrated by his unwaivering idealism. 
He was an artist with a vision of a world 
blanketed by peace and harmony. Lennon 
was a songwriter, murdered before he 
finished his song. He was the definitive 
creative figure of his time. 

Tragically, he was felled by an obsess- 
ed admirer’s bullets just as he was reborn, 
ready to assume his place in public life. 
Interestingly, Goldman is quoted as say- 
ing that the book “‘was entirely a product 
of my admiration for him.” 

In The Lives of John Lennon, Goldman 
graphically details Lennon’s drug addic- 
tion, particularly with heroin. In fact, the 
book opens with an account of Lennon’s 


NECC students playing thrash-metal weirdcore music 


By Deanna Raymond 
Staff Reporter 


\ drian Moron, Hairball, Sponge and 


Danaretic are four people who 
make up a group better known as 
the thrash-metal weirdcore combo, Can- 
dystriper Death Orgy. Moron does the 
vocals, Hairball plays lead guitar, Sponge 
plays base, and Danaretic is the drummer 


ei 


Book 
Review 


wife, Yoko Ono, purchasing heroin. Im- 
mediately, the reader is warned of the 
debauchery to follow. It is almost com- 
mon knowledge that Lennon had a drug 
problem much of his adult life. Lennon, 
himself, wrote about it candidly in his 
songs. Cold Turkey, a song released in 
1969, is such an example. We don’t need 
a muckraker like Goldman to tell us. 

Goldman doesn’t stop there. He 
shows Lennon as a violently vindictive 
man towards his wives and as a detach- 
ed and unloving father. He even claims 
Lennon felt as though he was responsi- 
ble for the death of one of the original 
Beatles, Stu Sutcliffe. According to 
Goldman’s account, Lennon had kicked 
Sutcliffe in the head a short time before 
he died. Ono vehemently denies this 
outrageous story. Goldman also exposes 
Lennon as having an ongoing homosex- 
ual relationship with Brian Epstein, the 
Beatles’ manager. Although this rumor 
existed for years, it has never been 
substantiated. In Lennon’s defense, his 
past wives have professed him to be 
strictly heterosexual. Goldman even goes 
as far as to label Lennon as an anti- 
Semite. 

These fallacies are understandable 


for this unusual foursome. 

Two members of the band, Moron and 
Hairball, currently attend NECC as 
Liberal Arts majors. Hairball’s academic 
concentration is in music appreciation, 
while Moron concentrates on writing, 
philosophy and special interest classes. 

“We have great ambitions,’”’ says 
Moron, anticipating the upcoming show 
they will play in at The Channel in 


November 15, 1988 
Wednesday 
9:00 am to 1:30 pm 


Liberal Arts Building Lobby 


Sponsored by: 
The Placement Office 
Northen Essex Community College 


when you consider the sources Goldman 
questioned in the six years he assembled 
his data. Among Goldman’s suspect 
sources are Fred Seaman and Marnie 
Hair. Seaman, a resident of the Dakota 
apartment complex where Lennon resid- 
ed, pleaded guilty to charges of stealing 
Lennon’s diaries, early Beatles’ recor- 
dings, and other valuable collectibles. 

Later it was learned that Seaman had 
planned to write his own book on Lennon, 
having signed a deal with a publisher on- 
ly one month after Lennon’s death. 

Hair, a neighbor of Lennon, sued Ono 
for $1.5 million in 1982, charging that her 
daughter was injured while visiting Ono’s 
son, Sean, at Lennon’s Long Island vaca- 
tion home. 

It turns out that Hair had only made oc- 
cassional visits to drop off his daughter 
at the Dakota, many times asking for 
financial assistance. Often, Ono would 
oblige. Never did Hair have a lengthy con- 
versation with Lennon, having met him 
only a couple of times. How Goldman can 
consider these as reliable sources is 
beyond comprehension. 

What Goldman fails to include in his 
scandalous book is a substantial discus- 
sion of Lennon’s music. When he does 
analyze it, it is with utter ignorance. This 
is curious considering Goldman was a 
music critic for Life magazine in the ear- 
ly seventies. This is a small sample: “‘Len- 
non’s muse had always been a muse of 


Boston, Nov. 14. ‘I think we’ll meet far 
below everyone’s expectations.” 

When asked what the stage show would 
be like, Moron says, “‘It’s not a question 
of what we're going to do, but rather what 
we're not going to do.” 

The band began as a joke, and has 
evolved into an even more complex joke, 
Moron says. The “‘joke”’ is now playing 
at a major Boston club, however, and 


‘posted on bulletin boards in C-Building.O 


fire, a howling devil that dwelt in a pit of 
molten lava at the bottom of his soul.” 
Please! No wonder Lennon warned that 
“Gf you ever get famous, try to outlive 
your biographers.” It’s unfortunate we’ve 
lost a credit to our society in lieu of a 
greedy conniver. 

Goldman’s cheap shot at Lennon, 
however lucrative it proves to be, has met 
with a furious counterattack. The newly- 
released movie, Imagine, despite its slight 
shortcomings, repudiates Goldman’s lies. 
The film traces Lennon’s life-his reign as 
a Beatle, his political statements, and 
eventually his adjustment to being a pop- 
culture icon. The footage, much supplied 
by Ono, profiles the real John Lennon as 
a gentler, more compassionate person. 

On other fronts, several friends, 
writers, and associates of Lennon have 
banded together to restore his reputation. 

The Lives of John Lennon is a flagrant 
abuse of the First Amendment. It’s tru- 
ly disgraceful that a Goldman-type is 
allowed to release such a scandalous ac- 
count of John Lennon. What is even more 
sad is that Lennon, himself, cannot res- 
pond to this viscious attack upon his 
character. 

Ultimately, people will see Lennon for 
the contributions he made to music and 
society. As hard as Goldman has tried, 
he and others will never be able to kill the 
Lennon Legacy. Don’t dignify Goldman’s 
book by purchasing it.0 


at the Channel 


Moron is not surprised. 

“Any one can play anywhere if they put 
their mind to it. We’re living proof,’’ he 
said with an enormous grin. 

The show at The Channel starts at 8 
p.m. Three or four other local bands will 
be playing along with Candystriper 
Death Orgy. 

Free tickets are printed under the fliers 


TEST YOUR LQ. ( International Quotient) 


1. The Masai is a nomatic tribe usually 
associated with: 
1) Afghanistan 
2) Tibet 
3) The Aleatians 
4) Kenya 
5) Senega! 


2. Which of the following countries is not 


considered {o be in Southeast Asia? 
1) Thailain 
2) Philippices 
3) Burmz 
4) Ugane. 
5) Indonesia 


The International Quotient Test courtesy of: 


Robert Schuiteman for the International Studies Committee 
Answers on page 21 
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Rock 


Two dissimilar music styles 
share some characteristics 


By Jose Velazquez 
Staff Reporter 


owadays, rap music is 
N generally accepted by the public. 

Its popularity is growing ever so 
rapidly, but do you remember a time, not 
so long ago, when rap was called a fad and 
a passing fancy? Only time would tell, 
and it did. 

Rap is growing into a multi-million 
dollar business and for artists everywhere 
that means the sky is the limit. 

Now when you look at rap and rock, 
they don’t seem to share many 
characteristics, but did you know that 
good old rock 'n roll started out the same 
in that it wasn’t accepted or popular? 

When rock ’n’ roll started out, people 
called it an outrage, a moral injustice, and 
a deterrent to the minds of children. Yet, 
despite all of the criticism, rock ‘n roll was 
accepted into society and is now the basis 
for many types of music. 

There are similarities, too. When rap 
started out in the mid- to late seventies, 
people also called it an outrage, a moral 
injustice and worse. Rap music was 

rong. It packed a powerful message. 

ery topic from racism to politics to in- 


By Michael Moriarty 
Arts/Entertainment Editor 


T= Smiths are back with their 


newest album, Rank on Sire Records 
Co., a collection of old tunes record- 
ed live in London back in 1986. The album 
features such classics as The Queen Is 
Dead, The Boy With The Thorn In His 
Side, and Bigmouth Strikes Again. 
Morrissey, the band’s lead singer who 
at one time vowed never to do a live 
album, seems to have had a change of 
heart since the group’s recent breakup. 
Many believe that contract re- 
quirements forced a live album, as it did 
with their smash hit, How Soon Is Now 
with a semi-live video back in 1985. All 
recordings on Rank are exceptional and 
entertaining. Those who have never heard 
them live will be very surprised at their 
superb live performance. 


Aibum 
Reviews 


Guitarist Johnny Marrs sounds fan- 
tastic using his mixture of choppy strums 


and brilliant chord changes. All of the. 


Smiths’ passion comes through in this 
album. One only hopes that they will get 
back together and into the studio to turn 
out more music. 

el eer ss 
othouse Flowers, the latest band 


out of Ireland, has just broken on 
to the American scene with their 
new album, People. Enjoying extensive 
play on local radio stations, the band 
seems destined to follow in the footsteps 
of their fellow Irishmen, U2. 
The album contains a collection of dif- 


ferent sounds and styles and the band 
relies heavily on their brassy, down home 
sounds to get their song across. 


They are currently riding high with the 
recent success of their first single, Don’t 
Go. This highly requested song is a story 
about one of the band members’ friends 
who suffered a coma after sustaining an 
accident. 


Among the slower songs on the album 
is Ballad For Katie, a powerful and mov- 
ing love song. Liam O Maonlai, the lead 
vocalist for the band, has a voice that’s 
a cross between the Talking Heads’ 
David Byrne and Bruce Springsteen. His 
powerful voice takes control of the song 
and makes it flow evenly. 

The album’s only negative point maybe 
that at times it is long and overdrawn. All 
in all, is very entertaining and a joy to 
listen to. 


Wilde releases very strong album 


By Amy Schelfhaudt 
Staff Reporter 


Close 
Kim Wilde 
MCA 
im Wilde’s new album, Close, is her 
best effort yet. Music critics sug- 
gested she throw in the towel a few 
years back when her previous album 
bombed. The band decided to give it one 
more try, after the critics told her she 
wasn’t getting through to the musical 
audience. 


Wilde and the band have produced a 
new LP. Her first single off the LP, You 
Came, tells the story of a meeting bet- 
ween a girl and a guy who gives her 
tremendous inspiration. 

The follow up single, Hey Mr. Heart- 
ache, is about a girl who sees through an 
egotistical, self-centered man who uses 
girls. 

All in all, this is a strong album. Critics 
were definitely wrong about this band. 
Close is sure to go far on the musical 
charts this time. 

Bobby Brown 
Don’t Be Cruel 
MCA 
After leaving New Edition, Bobby 


and Rap 
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the threat of 
ight up in rap 


ternational relations 
nuclear weapons was | 
music and it scared p  ~'e. 


olved into an 
on emotions 
r. Rap artists 
ut themselves 


Today, rap music h: 
art, usually concentra 
such as love, hate and : 
also boast a great deal ; 
in their music. 

Rock 'n’ roll has been around a long 
time in comparison to rap, yet both are 
still evolving. Who knows, maybe in 20 
years rap may be as big as rock ’n roll. 


Brown is doing very well on his own. His 
first solo album, Don’t Be Cruel, is at 
number six on the Billboard’s top LP 
charts. The singer’s first hit off the 
album, Don’t Be Cruel, tells how he was 


used by a girl after he bought her 
diamonds, and furs, took her for a cruise 
all around the world. 

The LP is a sure thumbs up. Look for 
more good things from Bobby Brown in 
the future. 

Kylie Minogue 
Geffen 

She hot, she’s young and she’s taking 
America by surprise. Her name is Kylie 
Minogue and dance fans are sure to ap- 
preciate this LP. She reminds one of the 
latest Debbie Gibson. The young 
Australian’s remake of the hit, The Loco- 
Motion, has us swinging our hips on the 
dance floor. Minogue is definitely making 
her mark in the United States. Check it 
om. ' 


LIVINGSTON 
TAYLOR 


Friday, December 2, 1988 
8:00 pm 
Student Center 
Tickets: 
$5.00 for NECC students 
$8.00 for general public 
Tickets are on sale at: 
The Student Activities Office 
8:30 am - 4:30 pm, Mon - Fri 
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Opportunity: 


By Richard Melanson 
Staff Reporter 


Tz Artists Foundation, 8 Park 


Plaza, Boston, MA., has published 

its annual guidelines and application 
process for fellowships in their award 
program. 

The Massachusetts Artists Fellowship 
Program is part of a determined effort to 
nuture the work of the Commonwealth’s 
best artists. 

This program is of particular interest 
to NECC’s Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion because student applicants cannot be 
enrolled in any undergraduate degree or 
certificate granting program. They also 
cannot be enrolled as a graduate student 
in a program related to his or her category 
of application. 

Some of the categories for awards are 
crafts, drawing, folk arts, painting, 
photography, printmaking and sculpture. 

The principal funding source for this 
program is the Massachusetts Council on 
the Arts and Humanities, a state agen- 
cy, whose funds are recommended by the 


legislature and approved by the Gover- 
nor. Additional funds are generated by 
Artists Foundation endowments manag- 
ed by the Boston Foundation. 


Approximately 58 fellowships of $9,500 
each and 140 finalists awards of $500 will 
be given in 1989. Selection is made by 
panels of out-of-state artists and arts 
professionals. 

The Artists Foundation actively en- 
courages Asian, Black, Cape Verdean, 
Hispanic and Native American artists to 
apply. 

The program is 15 years old and has 
grown tremendously over the years, of- 
fering one of the largest financial awards 
of any program of its kind in the nation. 
They work with the Mass. Council on 
Arts and Humanities. 

As part of the fellowship program, the 
Artists Foundation maintains an active 
outreach effort to expand communication 
to artists across the state. If you are an 
artist of color or an artist with a disabili- 
ty, an outreach coordinator is available 
for help with translations, audio or video 


tapes, or slides of your work. 

From exhibits and performances at 
CityPlace to publications, emergency 
loans, legal referrals and artists health 
education, the foundation is always ex- 
panding programs and services for 
artists. 


Two local artists have won awards 
from the council in recent years. Bruce 
Smith, who teaches at Phillips Andover 
Academy, was a fellowship award reci- 
pient last year. Michael Casey, NECC 
Creative Writing instructor, was also a 
recipient in 1982. 

Casey, whose had his works published 
in Rolling Stone, The Nation, and The 
N.Y. Times and L.A. Times, and who also 
had a book entitled Obscenities, publish- 
ed in 1972, was awarded a Project Com- 
pletion Grant for the completion of a 
work already in progress. 


“I would encourage people to apply. 
There are quite a few awards this year 
and usually there are not many people 
who apply for them,’’ Casey said. ‘There 
are also federal grants of up to $20,000 


Program gives non-degree students 
chance to win state arts fellowship 


but these are much harder to receive than 
the Mass. Foundation awards.” 

Only work completed in the last five 
years will be accepted. Applicants may 
apply in more than one category, but. 
must submit different work, separate 
signed and dated applications, and 
separate stamped return envelopes. 


Massachusetts also distributes state 
money through the 322 Local Arts Lot- 
tery Councils. 

For information and application forms 
call or write: Artist Foundation, 8 Park 
Plaza, Boston, MA. 02116, (617) 
227-ARTS. 

Applications can also be picked up at 
the following locations: 

Lawrence: Immigrant City Archive, 
135 Parker St. Contact Eartha Dengler, 
(508) 686-9230. 

In Lowell contact Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission, Old City Hall, 
222 Merrimack St., Suite 310. Contact 
Paul Marion, (508) 458-7653. 

Registration deadline for the awards is 
March 38, 1989.0 


Time to test your pop music trivia skills in weekly quiz 


By Frank Peabody 
Staff Reporter 


fm much do you know about 


music? Here are some questions to 
test and improve your knowledge 
of music. 
1. What was John Lennon’s first wife’s 
name? 
2. Dr. Hook’s hit song, The Cover of the 
Rolling Stone, was written by what 
Playboy Cartoonist? 


A. Doug Carlisle. 
B. Sade. 

C. Shel Silverstein. 
D. Hereman Lewis. 


3. What ex-member of the Herd and 
Humble Pie ‘‘came alive’ in 1975? 

4. Janis Joplin sang with what group? 
5. What group could “teach your children 
well?” 

6. Which group featured Michael 
McDonald as vocalist. 


7. Who wrote Empty Garden, the 1982 
tribute to John Lennon? 
8. How many gold record awards have the 
works of Elvis Presley received? 

A. Five 

B. 13 

C225 

D. 40 

E. 62 
9. According to Cash Box, what was the 
No. 1 single of 1968? 

A. Mony, Mony 


B. Hey, Jude 
C. Get Lost 


10. What is unusual about the rock group 
Spinal Tap? 


Try matching each stage name with the 
artist’s real name: 

11. Stevie Wonder’ A. Vincent Furnier 

12. Capt. Beefheart B. Gene Klein 

13. Gene Simmons’ C. Don Van Vliet 

14. Elton John D. Reginald Dwight 

15. Alice Cooper E. Steveland Judkins 


See— MUSIC TRIVIA— page 19 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A 
CAREER IN INVESTMENT SALES? 


ATTEND OUR SEMINAR 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 29TH, AT 6:30PM 
at the 
COLONIAL HILTON 
Audubon Road 
Wakefield, Mass. 01880 


For Reservations or if you are unable to attend 
please call Mr. Richard West for a personal 


interview at 617-246-7770 


HIBBARD BROWN & COMPANY, INC. 


512 Edgewater Drive, Wakefield, Massachusetts 01880 (617) 246-7770 


Investment Bankers 


Registered Broker Dealer 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


— 
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No disappointment 
from Midnight Oil 


By Michael Moriarty 
Entertainment Editor 


catch the concert by the Australian 

band Midnight Oil, there was no 
disappointment. The band played the Or- 
pheum Theatre in Boston recently to a 
sold-out crowd. 

As they filed into the Orpheum many 
types of people could be found. For a band 
that seems to be radical in nature with 
blaring guitars and thundering beats, 
many middle-aged spectators were 
present. 

The band, led by dramatic lead singer 
Peter Garrett, was at worst brilliant. 
Their stage set-up was spectacular, using 
Australian scenes with kangaroos, scenic 
re-creations, oil drums, and an old dump 
truck. 

The band took the stage for a little over 


WANT A GREAT JOB 
IN DOWNTOWN'S OLD- 
EST ESTABLISHED 
RESTAURANT? 
Most modern kitchen 
Most competitive wages | 
Mother's hours 
-Now hiring sales staff, 


Fe: all of those who were able to 


prep and line cooks, and 
dishwashers. 


Apply at the 
Grog Restaurant 
13 Middle St. 
Newburyport 


concert 
Review 


two hours to promote their new smash 
album, Diesel and Dust. They played 
many songs from this as well as their 
previous albums. 

Midnight Oil played most of the songs 
contained on their new album to the 
screams of the inspired concert-goers. 
Anti-nuclear songs, Beds Are Burning, 
Dreamworld and Put Down That 
Weapon, were definite crowd pleasers. 

The band’s obvious objection to nuclear 
arms and reactors, as well as their belief 
in the need for a worldwide human rights 
agreement was apparent in their music. 

Many times Garrett poked fun at those 
with opposite views. For instance, he ask- 
ed the crowd if they had heard about the 
movie being made about Sen. J. Danforth 
Quayle’s Vietnam experiences. He in- 
formed all that it would be called ‘‘Fool 
Dinner Jacket.’ In addition, he asked 
those present to vote ‘‘yes’”’ on question 
4 of the upcoming ballot to help stop the 
continuance of nuclear power plants. 

The band closed with the old Elvis 
Costello hit Peace, Love and Understan- 
ding to the standing room only crowd. 

Midnight Oil is expected to return on 
the second leg of their tour, in mid- 
February.) 


Livingston Taylor, not James 


The other brother 
performs Dec. 2 


By Chuck Trombly 
Arts Editor 


| ivingston Taylor, yes James’ 


brother, will be performing here at 

Northern Essex, Dec. 2, in the Stu- 
dent Center, in support of his latest 
release, Life Is Good. 

One of five musically active Taylors, 
Liv, known for his habitual usage of 
acoustic guitar and piano, was delighted 
by the possibilities offered by the new 
sounds of technology, in recording his 
sixth album for Critique Records. 

“I love electronics,’ he explained. 
“What a way to record, with perfect time, 
and everything in tune. Add a great song 
and stand back, because here comes a 
great record.” 

This time, the winner of the Outstan- 
ding Folk/Acoustic Act at the Boston 
Music Awards, consolidated the sounds 
of his traditional folkish backround, with 
the new and innovative ideas associated 
with modern music. The result was a good 


Part-time Crew 


concert 
Preview 


all around album with an excellent fusion 
of many musical varieties. 

If you plan to attend the show, don’t 
be suprised by Taylor’s intimacy with his 
audience. ‘‘I can’t understand these per- 
formers who roll in the door with the 
limos and managers, and all that excess,”’ 
he said. “‘It’s not only unnecessary, but 
it gets in the way of what they are sup- 
posed to be doing: making contact.” 

All of this calls for a great night of 
music from one of today’s more under- 
rated musicians. Tickets, priced at $5 for 
NECC students and $8 for the general 
public, can be obtained from the Student 
Activities Office, Monday through Fri- 
day, from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.0 


In our 
next issue 


Read Arts & 
Entertainment editor 
Chuck Trombly’s 
feature about Charles 
Laquidara’s visit 
to NECC 


ALL THIS. . . 


® Medical/Dental Insurance 
= Tuition Assistance 

= Day Care Assistance 
g 


Bonus Cash 


AND A FREE 
LUNCH 100! 


Fill out an application and receive 
a FREE Taco & Medium Pepsi!* 


| to believe that you can get all of this from a 
part-time crew position, but it's true! Now Taco Bell 
is offering more than just an excellent starting 
salary. 


Our Quick Cash program rewards you with either 
extra cash, tuition assistance or day care assistance 
based on the number of hours you work. And, as 
extra incentive, we will provide you and your 
family with Medical, Life and Dental Insurance! 


In addition, Taco Bell will offer you flexible sched- 
ules, a pay increase after 90 days, meal discounts 
and free uniforms. Plus training, a chance to move 
into management and meet some new friends. 


*As our new store is not open, you may redeem 
your free lunch at any area Taco Bell or after the 
opening of our new store. We are an equal opportu- 


nity employer, M/F/V/H. rr 


TACO BELL 
Feel the Fun, / 


Variety 


Award winner 


JEAN POTH , chairperson of the Northern Essex business division, and Roger 
Dufresne, business instructor, look on as President John R. Dimitry presents 
the Wall Street Journal Student Achievement Award to Carol McGinnis. 


Alestock 
enjoys her 
Career and 
homelife 


By Kris McGlinchey 
Staff Reporter 


ne of the biggest challenges a 
O NECC graduate must eventually 

face is life after the degree. For 
many, it takes years of searching to find 
a satisfying career. 

Others, with or without an extended 
education, never do find the kind of hap- 
piness seen everyday on old re-runs of 
The Brady Bunch, where everything is 
perfect from marriage to social status. 

For the average NECC graduate, once 
the television is shut off, reality awaits 
to challenge him or her. 

In the case of Janise Alestock, educa- 
tion, career, and happiness were con- 
quered. A married mother of five children 
and four grandchildren, Alestock has 
helped to create for herself a happy work 
life at NECC and home life in Haverhill. 

Alestock began at NECC 11% years 
ago, two of which were spent as a student 
in the work-study program. After 
meeting her educational goals here on 
campus, she has found a life-time career 


Kepschull 
announces 
anti-drug 
events 


Patricia A. Kepschull, R.N., director of 
student health services, announced three 
events dealing with substance abuse will 
be held during the months of November 
and December. 

Thursday, Nov. 17, Great American 
Smokeout Day, will be observed with a 
day long event in the cafeteria alcove. 
Representatives from health services will 
be available to provide information on 
kicking the cigarette habit. 

Kepschull said, ‘““‘There are numerous 
health risks to smoking including lung 
cancer, emphysema, and heart disease. 

“Each year 350,000 Americans die 
prematurely from the effects of smok- 
ing,”’ she added. 

An hour long seminar on cocaine and 
substance abuse is scheduled for Monday, 
Nov. 21 in room F-139. 


Donna Geagon photo 


File photo 


JANISE ALESTOCK. 


Observer 
Profile 


that she enjoys and never had to leave 
school to find it. 

As an offset press operator in the 
Graphic Reproduction Dept., Alestock 
has learned many aspects of the printing 
trade while working with Ed Frie, dept. 
coordinator. 
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Kepschull said, ‘Cocaine increases the 
heart rate and has been linked to heart 
attacks in otherwise healthy young 
adults.” 

She also noted that the health services 
office is opened Monday through Friday 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and offers confiden- 
tial counseling on cocaine usage. 

Information on alcohol abuse will be 
available in the cafeteria alcove on Mon- 
day, Dec. 5 between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

Kepschull said, ‘“‘Alcohol is a drug, a 
chemical substance which can cause per- 
manent mental and physical damage even 
death.” 

For further information on any of the 
programs drop by the health services of- 
fice, F-112, or call ext. 3770. 
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Group invites 
student views 


By John Osborne 
Guest Contributor 


This last Spring the college went 
through an evolutionary change of our 
governance structure. The original 
Academic Council membership consisted 
of administrators, faculty and profes- 
sional staff and has now been changed to 
amore broadly participatory democracy 
of the All College Council. This Council 
has representatives from all sections of 
the staff of the college plus student 
representatives. 

All these changes were incorporated in 
a new Charter which set up a series of 
committees to assist in college gover- 
nance. One of these committees, the 
Strategic Planning Committee, is total- 
ly new. This committee’s goal is to par- 
ticipate in setting college objectives, 
goals, and priorities in an organized 
fashion within the framework of a plann- 


ing process. The Committee has met 
several times and has decided it would 
like to actively invite the opinions of all 
members of the college on a vitally impor- 
tant question. The question is: What five 
major educational issues do you believe 
Northern Essex needs to address in the 
next five years? By attempting to iden- 
tify what these issues are and hopefully 
planning to achieve to satisfy them we 
will make the college a vital and thriving 
institution. We ask you to look at the 
form you seeon the next page and feel 
free to express your ideas. Your ideas 
may be unique and original or more in the 
“main stream” of current thinking. 
Either way, we appreciate and value your 
input. 


Editor’s note: 

John Osborne is a professor, dept. of 
natural sciences. See page 20 for 
Academic Council form. 


Union work important 
part of Alestock’s life 


By Kris McGlinchey 
Staff Reporter 


Working for her local union has been an 
important aspect of Janise Alestock’s life. 

For the past five years, she has also 
held the title of Chief Steward for the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes, (AFSCME) 
unit one representing the school’s clerical 
and technical staff. The organization has 
over 1,000 members in all state and com- 
munity colleges in Massachusetts. 

There are two units at NECC. The Chief 
Steward for unit two is Myron Follansbee 
who represents the maintenance and 
trade employees. Both Alestock and 
Follansbee will run again to keep their 
position, Nov. 9 in a state-wide election, 
along with an alternate steward for unit 
one, Jim Hellesen. Alestock will also run 
for Trustee of Local 1067. 

AFSCME’s current contract runs out 
in June, 1989, and Alestock and her co- 
workers are working hard to put together 
proposals for a new pact. “Get everything 
in writing so past disappointment will not 


be repeated,”’ Alestock says. 

One of the provisions she hopes to have 
approved is a New Maintainer Series. In 
this, the janitors and groundskeepers will 
have a wider range of assigned duties 
rather than being limited to specific ones. 

Senior janitors will be grandfathered so 
their title and duties will remain. Money 
is also a concern in the contract, but 
Alestock says, ““The budget may reduce 
the amount of money granted for pay 
raises.” 


College receives federal grant for Co-op 


Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege was recently awarded a federal 
grant to expand services offered 
through the college’s cooperative 
educaton program. 

The Cooperative Education Sup- 
plemental Funds Program Grant 
will provide the college with $4,492 
to hire a part-time job developer 
who will expand the number and 


variety of employers who currently 
provide cooperative education ex- 
periences for Northern Essex 
students. This is the seventh con- 
secutive year in which Northern 
Essex has received this funding. 

Cooperative education provides 
students with full or part-time jobs 
related to their academic program 
and/or career objectives. 


Here are music trivia answers 


3. Peter Frampton 

4. Big Brother and the Holding 
Company 

5. Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young 

6. The Doobie Brothers 

7. Elton John 


Lou — from page 24 


rent events than an average NECC 
student. 

Like many people he likes sitting in the 
sun and working on his tan. The first 
semester student likes 60s music, in- 


8.D 

9.B 

10. It is a fictitious movie-created 

group 

11. E. 

12°C 

13. B 

14. D 

15. A 


cluding the Beach Boys, Elvis Presley, 
and Buddy Holly. His favorite activity is 
having pizza with friends. 

Physical therapy is a normal and 
regular part of his life, but he tries to see 
the positive side of life. Gigliotti says he 
is not a quitter and considering 
everything which has happened to him, 
he is a happy person. 
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NEGE 
Students and Staff 


Help Shape 
a SriGinr Future 
for NECC 


The Strategic Planning Committee needs you! 


RNR Wat noe ae 


To: Jonn Osborne, Chairman of the Strategic Planning committee 
From: An interested member of the NECC Community 


These are what | think the college's priorities should be in the next 5 years: 


elt ac ats OA) Se 


Cut out and return to: Dr. Jonn Osborne, Room E256, Extension 3888, by November 15. Feel free to attach an additional sheet if you wish. 


New coach take 
basketball rein 


By Pam Moran 
Staff Reporter 


he NECC women’s basketball team 

will have a new coach this season 

after the resignation of long-time 
coach Andrea Woodbury, who will move 
on to coach a division II team at New 
Hampshire College. 

New coach Ed Kelley said he hopes to 
lead“ the Lady Knights to a winning 
season. Kelley’s credentials are im- 
pressive. He has served as varsity assis- 
tant at Lowell High School for ten years, 
varsity assistant at Andover High School 
for eight years and head girls’ basketball 
coach at Andover for two years. 

He has also worked as an assistant 
coach at Pine Manor College, where he 
served as a scout last year. 


Asked what style of basketball he 
would like his team to play, he said,‘‘If 
you have to set up, you're in trouble.” He 
added that a running game and great 
defense will win games. 


Practice sessions are already under- 
way, though the program is starting off 
slowly due to the fact that the coach 
wasn’t hired until a few weeks ago. 

Kelley said he applied for the position 
because it’s a great opportunity. He is 
looking forward to the start of their 26 
game season which begins Nov. 15 
against Becker Junior College at 6 p.m. 

The new coach added that it’s still not 
too late to join the team. Interested 
students should report to the gym at 3 
p.m. “We are always looking for good 
talent,’’ Kelley said.0 


Ready, 
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set, go 


T. Pecorelli photo 


NECC ATTRACTED a strong field for its annual road race. Paul Hammond, top 
right, led all runners. Pat Huntington, above left, finished first for the women. Ed 


Nutter, above right, and John Myers, left, finished second and third. 


Road 


By Dan Paul 
Staff Reporter 


he Sixth Annual Northern Essex 

Five Mile Cross Country Road Race 

featured 85 runners from the local 
area. 

Paul Hammond, 28, from Wilmington, 
led all runners with a time of 25:55. The 
top female finisher was Pat Huntington, 
34, from Newton, N.H., with a time of 
32:59. 

Both winners received a weekend for 
two at the Sheraton Tara, donated by 
Bassett Tours and Travel Bureau of 


race 


Event attracts 85 hoofers 


Haverhill, and All Season Sport and 
Trophy Shop of Haverhill. 


When asked about winning, Hammond 
said, ‘‘It was nice. The weather was rea- 
ly beautiful to run in.”” Hammond works 
at Whirlaway where he heard about the 
race. He also plans to run in the Cape Cod 
Marathon and thought this would be a 
good tune-up. 


Other top finishers were Ed Nutter, 
John Meyers, Jack Eyer, Dan Venning- 
ton and Bob O’Neil. The first Northern 
Essex Alumnus finisher was Larry 
Garneau. 


It’s practice 
time 


S. Brown photo 
NECC’S WOMEN’S basketball team 
gets ready for its opener against Becker 
Junior College. 
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Talk of baseball still in the air 


By Keith Alfeiri 
Staff Reporter 


s winter nears and many people 

f \ think about the football season, 

still there is baseball talk in the air. 

Fathers and sons wait patiently as if 

waiting for the gates at Fenway Park to 

open on a Saturday afternoon next 
spring. 

Kids with their Red Sox hats on, and 
ball and glove in hand, wait to get their 
turn with a star, and an autograph by 
their favorite team manager, Joe Morgan. 

Spirits are high, and then there is the 
call, ‘‘He’s here, Joe’s here!”” The chatter 
grows louder as everyone gets fidgety. 
Then through the door comes an every- 
day looking Joe, dressed in brown slacks 
and sweater. Everyone knows this Joe 
whether he is in or out of his No. 35 Red 
Sox uniform. 

Joe Morgan, manager of the Boston 
Red Sox, is a laid back type, as cool off 
the field as on the field. 

At a promotional event for West Coast 
Video in Lowell, Morgan talked and 
signed autographs with fans who filed in 
one by one to meet the man responsible 
for bringing the Sox back into contention. 

One over zealous fan asked, ‘‘What’s 
the story with Gedman. Why don’t you 
get rid of him?” 

Morgan replied, “‘You know of a better 
left-handed hitting catcher?’ in a low key 
tone as if Gedman’s recent problems 
weren’t important. - 

Asked about Larry Parrish’s future 
with the team, Morgan responded, ‘‘We 
won’t be seeing Parrish with us next 
season.” 

“What about Mike Schmidt? Will we 
see him in a Red Sox uniform?” another 
fan asked. ‘‘Na, he’s got too many injuries 
and he’s too old.” 

Parrish’s departure might have saved 


Gymnasiu 


By Shaun Donahue 
Staff Reporter __ 


Ts NECC gymnasium’s long 


awaited internal face lift may final- 

ly become a reality this month. The 
gym is expected to receive up to 18 dif- 
ferent Nautilus-type fitness machines by 
the middle of November. — 

Steve Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, had originally hoped for the pro- 
ject to be completed by the end of Oc- 
tober, but a hold up in the transferring 
of funds by the Student Senate has 
pushed the completion date back to 
November 14. 

The project is so promising that bids 
presented to administration by Jack 
Hess, director of athletics and intramural 
recreation, department of sports and 
leisure studies, were immediately ac- 
cepted and approved. 


K. Alfeiri photo 


BOSOX MANAGER JOE MORGAN takes time to sign autographs at Lowell’s West Coast Video. 


Jim Rice’s Boston career. General 


Manager Lou Gorman said the team will- 


seek to trade the former American 
League MVP if any team is willing to 
take him, according to a recent Lowell 
Sun article, however. 


m facelift 


The total cost is $40,000. The Student 
Activity Surplus fund will provide 
$27,000, game room profits total $6,000, 
and $7,000 will come from Hess’s sports 
department account. The sports account 
money will be replaced by gameroom 
receipts. 

The Student Senate, which has played 
a crucial role in the plan, have applied 
restrictions which will not allow the 
center to open until the following 
guidelines are completed: 

L) Written procedures about how the 
Fitness Center will be supervised must be 
developed; 

The amount of money charged for 
membership must be determined; 

(] The hours of operation must be 
established; 

An operational security system must 
be implemented. 

Rugs also must be installed, and ser- 


It's Basketball Time! 


Faculty vs. Classified Staff 
November 21, 11am - Ipm 


NECC Gym 


Proceeds to benefit: 
The NECC Faculty Assoc. Scholarship Fund 


Morgan, who was edged out as 
manager of the year by Oakland A’s 
manager Tony LaRussa, didn’t seem very 
much upset over the issue. After taking 
over the struggling Red Sox from John 
McNamara at midseason, he led the club 


to the A.L. East title. 

Though he didn’t win the playoff series, 
he won with the kids, many of whom in- 
vited him to manage their Little League 
team next spring. 


may become reality 


vice and maintenance contracts com- 
pleted and approved. Safety precautions 
and a legal disclaimer will be displayed 
for all to see. ‘“‘These qualifications have 
not all been met, but are close to agree- 
ment,’’ said Sue Smulski, student activi- 
ty secretary. 

The current equipment in the gym- 
nasium is in deplorable condition. It is 
battered and bruised, a factor which ob- 
viously prompted the plan. The Student 
Senate, which voted 12-1 in favor of the 


project, hopes for a quick, safe, well 
thought out fitness center which will 
benefit the entire campus. 


The Student Activity Center will con- 
tinue to keep the faculty and student 
body well informed about the project. At 
this point it appears the fitness center has 
to be finished by November 14, or the 
funds may no longer be available, accor- 
ding to the Student Senate restriction 
list. 


Pro picks 


Here’s the winners and losers 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


Cincinnati at Kansas City - Bengals in 
a blowout. 

Cleveland at Denver - Kosar gets even 
as Browns buck Broncos. 

Houston at Seattle - Seahawks will 
walk on the Moon. 

Indianapolis at Green Bay - No playoff 
hopes for these teams. 

L.A. Raiders at San Francisco - As the 
playoffs near, the 49’ers get in gear. 

New England at N.Y. Jets - Patriots 
still entertaining thoughts of the playoffs. 

Philadelphia at Pittsburgh - Dukakis 


hopes he too will win Pennsylvania. 

San Diego at Atlanta - These Falcons 
are actually getting better. 

Chicago at Washington - Ditka is still 
fuming over the loss to New England. 

Minnesota at Dallas - Dallas has final- 
ly reached their doom. 

Tampa Bay at Detroit - Talk about a 
meaningless game. 

New Orleans at L.A. Rams - Saints win 
showdown in the west. 

N.Y. Giants at Phoenix - NFC east is 
going to be a dogfight. 

Buffalo at Miami - Marino outduels Kel- 
ly on Monday Night Football.O 

Season Record: 28-13-1 
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“GREAT GRME Govs’ 
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John Brouder winner 


SIGHT OVER HERE, 


of pool tournament 


By Mike Trainor 
Staff Reporter 


s John Brouder walked away from 
At: finals of the NECC pool tour- 

nament, he carried in his hands two 
objects. One was his first place winner’s 
trophy and the other his favorite custom 
pool stick. 

The eight-ball tournament of 27 par- 
ticipants took two afternoons to complete 
and consisted of a two out of three for- 
mat, the winner continuing and loser 
eliminated. 

The finals of the contest were held in 
the gym last Friday. In the semi-final 
rounds, Brouder defeated Mike Halloran 
and Mike Kimball swept Jorge Porto. 
Kimball came back after Porto had got- 
ten off to a fast start. 

In the trophy round which lasted two 


Ice fishing season 


By John Fish 
Staff Reporter 


he regular fishing season is now 
over, but with winter approaching, 
the ice fishing season will soon 
begin. Ice fishing is a fun sport which can 
be enjoyed by anyone, but it is usually 
only the dedicated fisherman who is will- 
ing to put up with the elements in order 
to fish year round. 

The sport usually starts in late 
December, and runs until the beginning 
of March. 

Northeastern Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine are the best ice 
fishing spots because of the frequency of 
cold weather. At least three consecutive 
nights of sub-20 degree weather are need- 
ed in order to make the ice safe to walk 
on. 

The Parker River in Newbury, MA., 


BABYSITTER 
NEEDED 
for a3 and a5 year 
old 3 p.m. to 6 p.m., 
Mon thru Fri. 
Please call 346-4301 


games and only eight and a half minutes, 
Brouder narrowly defeated Kimball, who 
walked off with the runners up trophy. 

Upcoming intramural events include: 
Ping-Pong, Nov. 16; a Free Throw contest 
on Dec. 2; and an Air Hockey Tourney on 
Dec. 7. 

All contests have a 12 p.m. start. For 
further information, see Donna Johnson 
in the game room. 


Great Bay, in Dover, N.H., and 
Millinockett River in Millinockett, Maine, 
are filled with salt water, and are some 
of the most popular places to ice fish. 

In salt water, smelts are basically the 
main catch. Despite being a small fish, 
they make for good eating. 

Some of the tools used in ice fishing are 
a canvas wind breaker or a portable 


WANTED 
On Campus Travel Rep 
for organization that promotes 
Spring BreakTrips to Florida. 
Eam money 


Free Trip — 
Valuable work experience 


Call Inter-Campus Program 
1-800-433-7747 


College sports 
no longer fun 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


simple activities, unaffected by cor- 

porate sponsors, agents and payoffs. 

A cool, crisp Autumn day, spent wat- 
ching Dad’s alma-mater oppose the state 
rivals, was an event marked on the calen- 
dar weeks in advance, a gathering that 
the family attended with a picnic lunch 
and plenty of hot chocolate. Those days 
of innocence are as far gone, and have 
about the same chance of returning as the 
age of chivlary. 

Recently, college sports have become 
a tangled web, entwined with greedy 
agents, conniving coaches and avaricious 
administrators. Add to this a confused 
naive 19-year old athlete, and the poten- 
tial for trouble is enormous. 

With college programs gaining notorie- 
ty, they have begun to take on the ap- 
pearance of their professional counter- 
parts. Many of today’s athletes receive 
fringe benefits in addition to the scholar- 
ships that provide them with an 
education. 

NECC Assistant Athletic Director An- 
drea Woodbury says, “The fraudulent use 
of scholarships generally occurs on the 
Division I level.’”’ Woodbury, who has also 
taught at New Hampshire College, can 
not recall a Division II school accused of 
bending NCAA recruiting violations. 

How can student athletes be made 
aware of the harsh realities of ‘‘big-time”’ 
athletics? ‘“‘Education of these young 
athletes must take place on the high 
school level,’’ Woodbury says. ‘‘With all 
the dishonest personnel involved in col- 
lege sports, the students must be 
prepared for what lies ahead.’’ 

What lies ahead are decisions that need 
to be made by those young men that will 
have a lasting impact on their future. It 
only takes a small mistake to lose college 
eligibility that could ultimately jeopar- 
dize the future of that athlete. 

Much of the blame for the unfortunate 
predicament that the NCAA finds itself 
in lies in two area: astronomical salaries 


| n years gone by, college athletics were 


that professional athletes receive and the 
recent confusion over amateur athletic 
status. 


It used to be that their was a distinct 
difference between a professional and an 
amateur athlete. Not so anymore. “Many 
college athletes aren’t aware of rules and 
regulations regarding recruiting viola- 
tions that lead to financial gain,” says 
Woodbury, adding ‘‘Much of the blame 
lies with coaches and agents.” 


The college athlete has begun to feel 
cheated lately. They see professionals 
under contract allowed to compete in the 
Olympics, an amateur event. If this is so, 
why can’t a college athlete endorse a pro- 
duct for pay and still regain college 
eligiblity? It sounds like a double 
standard. 

To confuse things even further, the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee is strad- 
dling the fence on this issue. How can 
they justify allowing professionals in 
some sports (tennis, hockey) while 
disallowing them in others like baseball 
and basketball? 

Although college athlete’s aren’t sup- 
posed to be paid, (granted they do recieve 
free tuition in many instances, payment 
in itself) they are the product responsible 
for the flow of millions of dollars into their 
respective schools. Cable TV and the Net- 
works are pouring money into the NCAA 
at a higher rate than ever before. ‘‘More 
of that money needs to filter back into the 
athletic departments,’’ Woodbury says. 

For now the NCAA must deal with the 
problems that so trouble them. It could 


-be that some long-standing rules need to 


be restructured at the college level. And 
if they aren’t, more and more athletes will 
continue to break NCAA violations or flee 
to the professional ranks before their 
eligibility is up, all in an effort to 
guarantee themselves the big money of 
professional sports. 

College athletics in the ’80s is certain- 
ly far removed than those virtuous days 
of yesteryear, when a game was a game, 
played for fun. Those days may be gone 
forever.0 


fast approaching 


wooden smelt house. Gas drills and saws 
are used to make holes in the ice. Portable 
lanterns are used for both light and heat. 

Small hand rods and hand lines rigged 
with light weight line and small hooks are 
tackle generally used for this sport. Sea 
worms and sand eels are the most popular 
kinds of bait. 


* “ “ : 
pate. Free “toofer” tickets 


WILDCAT 


MOUNTAIN 
DAY TRIP - December 1[5, 


here’s your chance! 


Contact: 
f-113, Student Center, 374-3731 


Ice fishing is a fun and entertaining 
sport, but be prepared to battle the 
elements. If you decide to try ice fishing 
for the first time, check The Boston 
Globe’s fishing column or some local 
authorities to see when the rivers and 
lakes are safe and solid. And don’t forget 
to dress warmly.U 


$40.00 for lift, 
transportation, 


and bag lunch 
beginners: 


$13.00 -Rental 
$5.00 -Lesson 


Student Activities, 


The back page 
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These students not so different 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Features Editor 


here is an unfortunate tendency to 
stereotype the handicapped. Robin 
McCarthy and Ed Chateauneuf, 
NECC disabled students, use wheelchairs 
so people often see them and think they 
have similar life experiences, but nothing 
could be more off-target. 

McCarthy, who has cerebral palsy, is a 
recent high school graduate of a private 
school for the handicapped in Boston. 

There were only 11 students in her 
graduating class, so coming to school in 
a place where there might be 30 students 
in one class “‘all staring,”’ has taken some 
adjusting. 

Although she lives in Dracut, McCar- 
thy feels the school she attended in 
Boston was worth the commute. She says 
many disabled children today are being 
mainstreamed into regular schools, but 
she has mixed feelings about it. ‘I would 
not be where I am today if not for the 
highly-trained teachers at my school.’ 

The good thing about attending regular 
school, as Ed Chateauneauf did at An- 
dover High, is that non-disabled children 
are brought up in contact with the disabl- 
ed and more of this contact helps prevent 
misconceptions about the disabled. 

“Society need to integrate at an early 
age. Children should grow up seeing the 
disabled, so it’s not so bizarre,’’ McCar- 
thy says. “‘People are ignorant [about the 
disabled]. It’s the same type of ignorance 
as people have toward those with AIDS.” 

Chateauneuf says one difficulty ‘is how 
people react to handicapped people. They 
shouldn’t shy away or feel uncomfortable 
around them.” He does feel, however, 
that things are slowly getting better. 

Although NECC is more highly geared 
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Positive 


LOU GIGLIOTTI gets a helping hand with his homework from Eileen Jenne at the 
Academic Support Center. 
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SOME PEOPLE stereotype the handicapped, but Robin McCarthy and Ed 
Chateauneuf share many of the same experiences as everyone else — the joy and 


the hurt. 


Observer 
Profiles 


to meet the needs of the physically dis- 
abled than most public places, getting 
around campus still requires great effort 
for those who use wheelchairs. 

For instance, to get from C-Building 
to the cafeteria, McCarthy says she must 
go through four buildings, up two 
elevators and across the long path in 
front of the library. Opening doors from 
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Gigliotti’s humor shines, 
despite his handicap 


By Stephen Brown 
: Staff Reporter 


| = Gigliotti is one of NECC’s very 


special people. A physically dis- 

abled person since his birth 21 years 
ago, Gigliotti makes up for his handicaps 
with an excellent sense of humor. 

For the past 12 years, he has attended 
the Mass. General School for the Han- 
dicapped, staying there during the week 
and coming home to Haverhill to spend 
weekends with his family. He has three 
brothers and four sisters, all of whom are 
able-bodied. 

Gigliotti is currently taking Basic 
Math and Basic Writing at NECC. He 
says he enjoys the classes and is doing 
well in both of them. 

An important activity has been the 
Social Club, a group which recently 


elected him as vice-president by a wide 
margin. Gigliotti manages to keep in 
touch with members and his other friends 
by use of a speaker phone, an invaluable 
tool for a person with his handicaps. 

To communicate, Gigliotti’s personal 
care assistant speaks for him after he 
“talks’’ to her by use of a communica- 
tions board. 

By using a pointing rod, which is at- 
tached to a cap he wears, Gigliotti com- 
municates by pointing to letters, numbers 
and many commonly used words. 

The only handicap which he has trou- 
ble overcoming is the fact that he can’t 
initiate a conversation. Once a person ap- 
proaches him to speak, Gigliotti has no 
trouble keeping the conversation going, 
though. In fact, he knows more about cur- 
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a seated position, with the use of only one 
hand, is no easy task. And if an elevator 
breaks down, as one did recently, she is 
trapped until help arrives. 


Chateauneuf is assisted at school by a 
nurse, but says “the biggest problem is 
that buildings aren’t connected by 
overhangs or something that keeps off 
rain or snow. That’s tough.” 


Both McCarthy and Chateauneauf 
commend Rubin Russell, director of the 
office for students with disabilities, for 
his continued effort to improve services 


for the disabled at NECC. Russell recent- 
ly worked with a team of disabled 
students to determine where im- 
provements are needed to make buildings 
more accessible. One result of their 
assessment will be new doors in buildings, 
and special door openers for those who 
need them. 


_ Regardless of the many obstacles 
McCarthy and Chateauneuf must face 
each day, both are honor students. Tak- 
ing classes requires the help of a scribe 
for notetaking and writing papers, and 
each said their professors have been sen- 
sitive to special needs, such as giving 
them extended time to complete tests. 


Chateauneuf, a liberal arts major, likes 
to write. He hopes to become an architect 
or a writer in the future. In his spare time, 
he enjoys using his computer and learn- 
ing about astronomy and the weather. 


He is a member of the Social Club and 
is currently running for club treasurer. He 
also mentioned another election — the 
presidential election yesterday, saying “I 
think people should have voted, whether 
for Dukakis or for Bush. It’s very impor- 
tant to vote.” 


McCarthy is a member of the Social 
Club, and is political about achieving bet- 
ter conditions for people with disabilities. 
“Until I can travel down the street and 
not have anyone stare at me, the world 
is not an accessible place.” 

Also a liberal arts major, McCarthy is 
pursuing a degree in special education. 
She hopes to teach disabled children in 
the future. ‘‘I have a lot to offer those 
kids. If my life can be an example, let it.”’ 


The Social Club meets every Monday 
at 11:15 a.m. in C-113.0 


Club focuses on skills, 
is open to everyone 


By Kristen Schontag 
Staff Reporter 


Te Social Club is a student organiza- 


tion recognized by the student 

government and open to everyone. 
Linda Comeau, the club’s adviser, and 
John Whittle, co-adviser, hold meetings 
every Monday in room C-113 from 11:15 
to 12 noon. 

The club’s 20 members schedule trips 
and activities for once or twice a month. 
Students select what they want to do and 
pay half of what the budget covers. 

Transportation is a considerable ex- 
pense for wheelchair members. This year 
about $1,400 has been earned for the 
club’s treasury. Activities include 
baseball games, dining out, bowling, and 
trips to Boston. 

Last spring the club went to Sturbridge 
Village, and this year they’re planning to 
go the New England Aquarium. Two 
weeks ago the club made $95 at the Hal- 
loween Bake Sale. 

The club focuses on developing im- 
portant social skills and learning how to 
communicate. Students meet other peo- 
ple and make new friends. Meetings con- 
sist of serious discussions, business mat- 
ters, and ideas for new trips or fund- 
raisers. 

Comeau says the group is like a fami- 
ly, very close and open. It’s good for the 
disabled members, because it gives them 
a chance to meet someone else they’d feel 
comfortable with. Feeling comfortable in 
the classroon can be difficult since some 
people tend to lack understanding. 

The Social Club has a ‘‘good. deeds”’ 
program which makes donations to needy 
organizations. Last year they held a fund 
raiser to donate food to the Salvation Ar- 
my. An organization for the homeless in 
Haverhill also received two donations of 
toiletries and craft supplies for the 
children. 


File photo 
LINDA COMEAU. 

The program gives members a goal to 
work toward. They do do something 
helpful and feel good about it. ““They’re 
not always focusing on themselves and 
what they can do, but look at others who 
might benefit from what we could do,”’ 
Comeau says. 

On October 31, the Social Club elec- 
tions took place. Elected were Barry 


Helmey, president; Lou Gigliotti, vice 


president; Deb Dotolo, secretary, and Ed 
Chateauneuf, treasurer. The club looks 
forward to new members and new ideas. 


Students who want to make new 
friends and have a good time should con- 


tact Comeau in F-133.0 
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